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CHRONICLE ‘ ; 


Court Decisions Delayed.—l*or the 
years the Supreme Court of the United States let the first 
decision day after the summer recess, namely, October 


first time in many 


21, pass without announcing a single opinion. Decisions 
were expected in the anthracite coal case, the Union 
Pacific merger case, or the State rate cases. The court 
advanced for early consideration cases involving the con- 
stitutionality of the white slave act; the validity of the 
indictment of United Shoe Machinery officials, and the 
title to valuable oil lands claimed by trans-continental 
railroads under the land grant acts. 
hearing on January 6. 


All were set for 


Post-Graduate Naval School.—Secretary of the Navy 
Meyer has approved the general order drafted by the 
Bureau of Navigation, establishing a 
school at the Annapolis Naval Academy, for higher and 


post-graduate 
special instruction of officers. Many changes are to be 
introduced in the Naval Academy curriculum, providing 
adequate sea training in place of the two-year cruise for 
midshipmen, abolished by Congress. <All post-graduate 
courses will begin with four months of closely regulated 
work at Annapolis to regain the habit of study, which 
three years’ sea duty tends to break down. A _ second 
four months of preliminary specializing will determine 
whether an officer’s progress justifies his continuing. If 
so, he will pursue a chosen line of special work for about 
sixteen mcnths longer. 


North River Pier Extension.—The army engineers of 
the Harbor Line Board have finally recommended that 
revocable permission be granted to extend the piers on 





the great 
affects the Hamburg-American, North German Lloyd and 
Holland-American lines. 


steamships now building. The permission 
Two years ago the White Star 
Line obtained authority to extend its piers, so that ac 
commodation might be provided for the Olympic and the 
Titanic. The Hamburg-American Line is particularly in- 
terested in this concession, since their giant, the Im 
perator, which is 912 feet long, is due here next April, 
and the line has two larger ships building, to be ready in 
1914. 
even bigger. 
matter next week on his return to Washington. 
known that the Government is jealous of the encroach 
ment of piers into the already crowded fairway. The 
likelihood of a steamship one thousand feet long blocking 
the channel while backing from its berth calls for serious 


One will be 950 feet long, and the other may be 
Secretary of War Stimson will pass on the 
It is well 


consideration. 

No Liquor for Indian Agents.—|’rohibition has been 
extended to all Indian agents and Government employees 
among the Indians by order of Acting Commissioner 
Abbott, of the 
tions to employees to cooperate constantly in overcoming 
the great difficulties of keeping intoxicating liquors from 


Indian Bureau, who has issued instruc- 


the Indians. Recent reports to the Dureau indicate that 
there is a laxity at some agencies, and the Government 
physicians prescribe liquor for medicinal purposes too 
Mr. Ab 


“There cannot be one law in an 


readily. “Employees must set the example,” 
bot’s letter announces. 
Indian country for Indians and a different law for white 
employees.” The use of liquor without the permission 
of the Secretary of War, even for medicinal purposes, 1s 


prohibited, except for Church purposes. 
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Felix Diaz Captured.—The revolt of General Felix 
Diaz ended on October 23 as abruptly as it began. Gen- 
eral Joaquin Beltran, the Federal commander, entered 
Vera Cruz with 2,000 men, and found only a small force 
The portentous uprising of 
Diaz and several 
together 


1f volunteers to deal with. 
in a fiasco. 
taken prisoners, 


the week 
officers of his staff were 
with all the Federal soldiers who had deserted to the 
rebel standard. President Madero sent orders to Gen- 
eral Beltran to convene a court-martial to try Diaz and 
the other conspirators, and if guilty to execute them 
The defeat of General Diaz 


before ended 


within twenty-four hours. 
is likely to strengthen the general government and to 
prove a great setback to Zapata, Orozco, Salazar, and 
other rebels now in the field against the Madero régime. 


Typhoon in the Philippines.— Twenty-five million dol- 
lars is the estimated damage done by the typhoon which 
swept over the Philippines on October 16. The storm 
extended over a wide area, touching Surigao in the south, 
facloban in the north, and crossing Leyte, Bohol, Cebu, 
Negros and Panay. According to a despatch to the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, the casualties are placed at 
400 on the Island of Cebu. It is reported that many 
vessels were sunk in the harbor, hundreds of small craft 
were driven ashore by a tidal wave, and that possibly 
half of the 600,000 people in the Island were made home- 
] 


i@ss. 


foresaw a year ago, there is trouble 
between. the Nationalist 


Mr. Monk has resigned the portfolio of Public Works in 


Canada.—As we 
Conservatives and their allies. 
the Cabinet, because Mr. Borden has changed his mind 
about submitting his naval policy to a plebiscite. The 
excuse seems to be that Canadian support of the Im- 
perial navy is so urgent that there is no time to submit 
matters to the people. Still the Government is taking its 
time about reassembling Parliament, which will not meet 
before the middle of November. Had it come together 
earlier the matter might have been voted on by the peo- 
ple before the end of the year. There is considerable 
curiosity regarding the action of the other Nationalist 
members of the Cabinet. The indications are that they 
will remain in office. Several persons are mentioned as 
the probable successor of Mr. Monk, but Mr. Borden 
seems to have some difficulty in finding a French Cana- 
dian to replace him.——-The Devoir is collecting opinions 
of Protestants in Quebec concerning the late ordinations 
of the Ontario Minister of Education concerning bi- 
Professors Dale, Fryer and others, of 
The first finds it to be a 


lingual schools. 
McGill, disapprove of it highly. 
violation of the spirit of confederation and indefensible on 
-The Western 





grounds of either expediency or justice. 


wheat is passing through Winnipeg at the rate of about 
1,000 cars a day. 
ened considerably, though still large. 
than that coming into United States centres. 


The “no grade” proportion has less- 
It is less, however, 





Great Britain——The Protestants are sending mission- 
aries to Putumayo. Some of the organizers think that 
Peru and Colombia, in view of the coming of the mission, 
should submit their claims to the territory to arbitration, 
as missionaries and Englishmen must obviously object 
to live and work there without knowing what flag waves 
over them. Probably Peru and Colombia will not see 
things in the same light, nor take the mission as seriously 
as does Exeter Hall.——During the parliamentary recess 
a private committee, appointed by Mr. Lloyd George, has 
been at work gathering material in aid of his land policy. 
Unionists assert that they are ready to testify before a 
properly constituted authority, but they object to having 
irresponsible and incompetent persons spying on their 
land. They, therefore, brought the matter up in Parlia- 
ment, asking for the publication of the testimony and the 
names of those testifying. There was great disorder, and 
Mr. Lloyd George retorted that they wanted to get at the 
names of persons testifying with regard to wages, labor, 
management and game preserving, and insinuated that 
their object was revenge. The entente cordiale with 
France and Russia has been at least greatly weakened 
by events in the Balkans. These powers are supporting 
the Balkan States against the Triple Alliance. England is 
almost compelled to follow its traditional policy of not 
opposing Turkey. The dispute between the doctors 
and the Government over the Insurance Bill turns on the 
allowance to be made per annum for each patient in- 
sured under its provisions. The Bill allowed the doctors 
six shillings, they demanded ten, saying that the Bill 
would wipe out the income of practitioners among the 
working classes. They then came down to eight shillings 
and six pence. The Government has raised its offer to 
seven shillings. As yet the doctors have not accepted this. 








Ireland.—Parliament resumed, October 15, the com- 
mittee stage of the Home Rule Bill where it had left off 
half-way in the second clause, which determines that the 
Irish Parliament shall have all powers in Irish matters 
outside of those reserved to the Imperial Parliament. A 
motion limiting its powers to certain specified duties was 
defeated by a majority of 104. An amendment by Mr. 
Lough to lessen the restrictions with regard to naviga- 
tion and trade outside of Ireland was withdrawn on the 
promise of the Solicitor-General to meet the suggestion. 
A Unionist amendment withdrawing control of cattle 
exportation was defeated by 104. Numerous amend- 
ments having fallen under the guillotine, Mr. O’Brien 
offered a motion safeguarding Land Purchase, but with- 
drew it when Mr. Birrell, on the part of the Prime Min- 
ister, promised that whatever happened Home Rule, the 
Government would facilitate and accelerate the comple- 
tion of Land Purchase in Ireland. Mr. Birrell having 
remarked that for the moment this question was more 
important than Home Rule, Mr. Redmond corrected him, 
saying that if.Land Purchase was offered as a substitute 
for Home Rule they would reject it. A motion to re- 
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serve rent-fixing to the British Parliament was defeated 
by 109, and one to reserve the Congested District Board 
of the West of Ireland was lost by 118. Many pages of 
amendments were then “kangarooed,” and the majorities 
continued to range from 100 to 120 or over. The Gov- 
ernment has promised to improve the financial clauses, 
having apparently drawn fresh courage from the pros- 
perous carriage of the measure. Neither the Orange nor 
other Unionist members showed any signs of turbulence 
or excitement, and Sir Edward Carson was particularly 
decorous. Mr. Runciman has withdrawn the embargo 
on Irish cattle, under certain restrictions, and denied peti- 
tions to the contrary from British bodies. The Scotch 
members of both parties have asked that the restrictions 
be further removed, as the embargo had raised prices 
and threatened to cause a meat famine in Scotland. 
The Gaelic League has announced a large increase in 
attendance at its numerous Summer Colleges on the 
southern, western and northern coasts, and also progress 
in the primary schools, and has been further encouraged 
by the decisive defeat of the amendment inhibiting the 
Irish Parliament from making Gaelic the official language 
or its knowledge by public employees compulsory. It has 
deputed Mr, Fionan MacColum to represent it in the 
United States. The Catholic Truth Society and the 
Dublin Vigilance Committee on evil literature have 
formed a national organization, whose duty will be not 
only to exclude immoral literature from the outside, but 
to see that the home journals and magazines contain 
nothing that is indecent or demoralizing. A School 
of Architecture has been established in connection with 
the National University. It is the only Irish University 
empowered to grant an architectural degree. 














Rome.—On October 20 Cardinal Casseta blessed the 
cornerstone of the Church of the Holy Cross, which is 
to be built near Ponte Milvio, where Constantine defeated 
Maxentius and put an end ‘to the persecutions of the 
Christians. The courts have sentenced to 30 years’ 
imprisonment Antonio D’Alba, who a few months ago 
attempted to kill the king. He is the fourth in the line 
of assassins who attacked Umberto. The first died in 
prison, the second became insane, the third committed 
suicide. On October 25 an anarchist procession was 
planned to commemorate the Chicago uprising of 1887, 
but was forbidden by the authorities. A rumor, as yet 
unconfirmed, has it that the King of Italy is desirous of 
assuming the title of Emperor of Rome, possibly as an 
affirmation of the extension of Italy’s dominions. 











Spain.—The “Accién Social Popular,” an organization 
founded on lines similar to those long successfully fol- 
lowed by the Catholic “Volksverein” in Germany, during 
the recent railway strike issued from its principal office in 
Barcelona, the following circular. It contains a striking 
characterization of the men who engineered that dis- 
turbance: “This association, eager to foster the best in- 
terests of all in conformity with the true social system, 








based on Christian principles, and aiming specially to 
help to the reform of conditions among the most numer- 
ous—the working classes—in our land, feels impelled to 
declare that the general strike just proclaimed by the rail- 
way employees, so far from working to their good, will 
without doubt, prove disastrous to their cause. We make 
this declaration because the leaders now fomenting 
trouble in Spain are not workingmen themselves, but 
professional agitators; they are not of our people, but 
strangers come into the country to spread broadcast their 
false theories, learned in other lands, of that international 
syndicalism which seeks to promote universal revolution 
and class uprisings. The Accidn Social Popular calls 
upon all its followers to unite in opposition to the plot- 
tings of these enemies of our Religion, our country, and 
of the best interests of the working class.”——-King 
Alfonso has completed arrangements for the purchase 
out of the privy purse of the house at Valladolid, in 
which Cervantes lived. It is the intention of the Hispano- 
American Society of New York to build a library and 
museum in memory of Cervantes on the plot adjoining 
the house. 


Portugal.—The number of priests in Portugal who 
have accepted the Government pension is found not to be 
800, as first reported, but about 360. In 1911, Portu- 
guese emigration reached the number of 59,000. In 
1912 it will rise probably to 80,000. hose who are 
leaving the country are among the best kind of people. 
Insubordination is very rife in the army. 





France.—It has been the custom of the people of Mans 
from time immemorial to receive any new bishop ap- 
pointed to the See with great solemnity and to conduct 
him processionally to his cathedral. This year the Mayor 
forbade the procession. But placards were posted up in 
the city inviting all Catholics to line the streets through 
which the bishop was to pass. Ten thousand people 
assembled, cheering lustily for their new pastor and 
strewing flowers before the carriage. The police did not 
interfere. As the procession entered the cathedral am 
aviator sailing above the heads of the crowd let fall a 
wreath with the bishop’s name attached to it. 


Holland.—The opening of the States General at The 
Hague last month was attended by Queen Wilhelmina im 
state. For the first time in Holland’s constitutional his- 
tory the Second Chamber of the national legislature i 
now being presided over by a Catholic, Mr. Van Nispen 
van Levenaer. His election to the Speakership was the 
result of the unanimous vote of the Conservativé Coali- 
tion, of which the Catholic members at present numer- 
ically form the strongest division. 


Turkey.—The press censorship, which is rigorously 
maintained by all the Powers engaged in the Balkan 
war, with the exception of Servia, makes it impossible 
to follow the various incidents of the struggle day by 
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lay. On October 23d, however, it was announced that 
the advance of the Bulgars had been checked, with heavy 





















































loss on both sides, but on the other hand, the Turks were 
badly beaten at Kresna Pass. The Montenegrins claim 
to have taken Tarakash, and the Greeks bombarded 


Previsa at the entrance to the Gulf of Arta, and also over- 


whelmed the Turks at Elasona, in Thessaly, which is just 
below Albania. ‘Their fleet is also waiting at the en- 


trance of the Dardanelles to attack the Turkish warships 
that may come from Constantinople. On October 24, 
Novi-Bazar, which lies between Servia and Montenegro, 
was admitted to have been taken by the Servians, and 
the Bulgarians were shelling Adrianople, which is the 
next step to Constantinople, while the Montenegrins, on 
the other side of the peninsula, are drawing near to 
Scutari, which is in Albanian territory. In brief, the 
war is raging all over the country, north, east, south and 
vest——On October 25, the fall of Kirk-Killisseh, which 
is the key to Adrianople, was announced. This is re- 
varded as the first great success of the war. It was the 
result of two days’ fighting, but as yet the figures vary 
as to the number of Turks who surrendered. The bom- 
bardment of Adrianople is said to have been begun.—— 
Che Greeks, who had captured a Turkish town called 
Servia, found on entering it that the troops on leaving 
the place had ruthlessly massacred women and children. 

The Servian successes continue. After the capture 
»f Novi-Bazar, which was accomplished only by several 


lays hard fighting, other smaller places surrendered. 


Germany.— Amid the most impressive ceremonies the 
louble jubilee of the cardinalate and priesthood—a silver 
and a golden jubilee—of the Cardinal Prince Bishop Dr. 
core von Kopp, was celebrated October 20 and 21, in 
the city of Breslau. At the pontifical Mass the nobility 
f the nation and the highest civil and military officials 
attended, together with a vast concourse the people. 
\ purse of 110,000 marks was bestowed as a donation, 


and ts t 


» be devoted to the interests of the Silesian women 
engaged in industrial occupations. In his own hand the 
Holy Father sent his congratulations and blessing, while 
\ustrian [Emperor similarly expressed his gratitude 

wr the services rendered by the jubilarian, and bestowed 
upon him the brilliants of the Great Cross of the Orde 
of St. Stephan. A magnificent torch-ligut parade took 


place on the evening of the second day. At the conclu 


on of the celebrations the Cardinal jubilarian insisted 
ipon the necessity of preserving the union between 
Church and State. A separation, he said, must lead to 
lisordér and war. “Origin and consequences of such a 
eparation,” he continued, “are hatred and persecution of 
religion. For this reason I acknowledge that | stand for 
the harmonious cooperation of Church and State. I have 
ilways firmly championed these principles and have never 
lenied them. The favor of the monarch and the con 
fidence of the Pope are proof that they agree with my 


convictions.” The creation of an airship flotilla has 








aroused considerable emulation throughout the Dual 
Empire. Two large donations of a hundred thousand 
crowns each have recently been made by Rothschilds and 


Gutmans. 


Meat Riots in Gcrmany.—The various Berlin market 
halls became, on October 23, the scene of pitched battles 
fought between the housewives of the city and the meat 
dealers. In the twelve market halls the sale of the first 
shipment of Russian meat was to take place this day 
according to the official announcement. The dealers had 
agreed to handle the foreign meat, whose price had been 
determined by the Government. Upon further deliberation, 
however, they changed their original decision, and decided 
upon a united resistance, When the markets opened in the 
morning, they not only refused to offer the meat for sale, 
but often even ridiculed and insulted the women who 
had eagerly hastened thither in the hope of providing 
themselves with abundant supplies after the long famine. 
The women in the northern section of the city were 
mostly poor and mothers of large families who stood in 
bitter need of the assistance which the Government had 
promised. The salesmen here went so far as to tear 
from the hands of the women the meat which they had 
succeeded in purchasing from a few willing dealers. A 
riot at once resulted in which the women stormed the 
stands, threw the goods upon the floor and stamped them 
underfoot. In the excitement they tore each others’ 
clothes in order to be the first to lay hands upon the 
wares and carry on the work of general deinolition. 
Only when a large force of police had been summoned 
was it possible to restore peace. In the wealthier dis- 
tricts no such confusion occurred, although the dealers 
were no less determined in their attitude. As a reason 
for their, action they alleged the supposed inferiority of 
the Russian meat, which, they said, could not be offered 
for sale. This was evidently false, since the imported 
meat was purchased in anxious haste wherever it was 
placed upon the market, according to the city regula- 
tions. This was the case at the Schdéneberger market 
hall, where the ordinances were carried out and the 
quality of the meat was pronounced to be entirely satis- 
factory. On the day following these disturbances an 
attack was made upon the Morgenstern meat market by 
two thousand women. Many of the salesmen were 
wounded by the shower of stones and the owner himself 
received serious injuries. All other stores in the district 
were in the meanwhile closed. On October 25 the inter- 
pellation concerning the price of meat gave an oppor- 
tunity to the Imperial Chancellor to justify, before the 
Prussian Diet, the regulations made by the Government. 
He showed that they would not ruin the domestic trade, 
as is maintained by interested parties; while on the other 
hand it is impossible to make greater concessions without 
inflicting serious injuries upon home production. His 
clear and satisfactory speech was greeted with hearty 


applause from all sides. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Forecast of General Strike 


To describe the course which a Syndicalist general 
strike would in all probability take, it is necessary first 
to distinguish it from such other industrial agitations as 
the strikes of the American Federation of Labor, from 
which it differs entirely in principle and end, and with 
which it can not therefore be even remotely compared. 

Purely trade union strikes, when not conducted by 
radical leaders, are based upon principles which acknowl- 
edge the existing social institutions and the mutual in- 
terests of employer and employed, while the Syndicalist 
strike, like all Socialist undertakings, is founded upon 
class antagonism and the desire to widen evermore the 
rift between Capital and Labor by infusing into the 
working classes a spirit of unabating resentment and 
hatred. Trade union strikes, moreover, are waged solely 
for an increase of wages, a shortening of hours, or some 
improvement in labor conditions, but the ultimate pur- 
pose of the Syndicalist general strike is only revolution 
and expropriation. 

The trade unionist, in theory, if not always in practice, 
is battling for industrial justice and prepared for peace- 
ful arbitration ; the Syndicalist, on the contrary, is neither 
more nor less than a modern Dick Turpin on the indus- 
trial highway, holding up the wealthy burghers to dis- 
tribute their goods according to his own code of revolu- 
tionary ethics. He consequently will know of no com- 
promise with society, no arbitration or labor contract. 
“The American Federation of Labor couldn’t have a 
general strike,” declaims William D, Haywood, in this 
“They have 27,000 different agreements that 
They will 


new role. 
expire 27,000 different minutes of the year. 
either have to break off all these sacred contracts or 
there is no such thing as a general strike in that so-called 
labor organization.” (The General Strike, p. 13.) 

This difference between American trade unionism and 
Syndicalism must clearly be borne in mind before we can 
realize what a Syndicalist general strike would mean, 
which is here considered in its strict and original sense: 
a: temporary paralysis of all industrial, agricultural and 
commercial occupations throughout an entire nation, 
caused by a suspension of work on the part of the united 
toilers, and having for its object the expropriation of 
capital and the institution of a new order of society under 
the control of Labor bureaus. 

The general strikes hitherto proclaimed have never 
been purely revolutionary, but have always largely par- 
taken of a political or reformist character—with one 
single exception. “Forty years ago,’ says Haywood, 
“began the greatest general strike known in modern his- 
tory, the French Commune; a strike that required the 
political powers of two nations to subdue it, namely, 
that of France and the iron hand of a Bismarck govern- 





ment in Germany.” (The General Strike, p.?7.) Only 
the French Commune, glorified. throughout all Socialist 
and Syndicalist literature; yearly commemorated by the 
journalists, orators and leaders of all radical labor or- 
ganizations; its memory ever kept fresh and its bloody 
history made sacred by the singing of the Marseillaise 
wherever Socialist gatherings are held, can give some 
faint conception of what a general strike would mean 
under the direction of a Syndicalist ‘“‘strategic industrial 
minority.” 

What happened in the past may happen again in the 
future under similar conditions; but the vast and terri- 
fying proportions which an industrial struggle may now 
assume must beggar all description. For such an event 
Socialism would not be more to blame than modern 
Liberalism and unrestrained capitalism. Coining into 
gold the lifeblood of the children whose innocence and 
joy were sacrificed to Mammon; tarnishing the purity 
of the poor girl victims of financial greed, the future 
mothers of our race; sapping the strength of womanhood 
amid endless unremunerative toil, and seeking only to 
secure the greatest service for the least reward, these 
champions of a modern gospel of greed and pagan indi- 
vidualism may well take to themselves the credit of 
having taught the first lessons of revolutionism to the 
impoverished and disinherited. And they have learned 
their lessons well. In the meanwhile a class of idle rich 
are vying with each other in their vulgar display, and out- 
raging still more by their worse than heathen luxury the 
poverty they should relieve, too often replacing by canine 
worship the duties of motherhood and religion. They all 
alike forget or utterly ignore that they are only stewards 
of God, that they possess nothing which is uncondition- 
ally their own, and that for every penny gained or spent 
they have a strict account to render, no less than for 
every idle word, as the Scripture teaches. 

To blame for such the entire class of employers; to 
generalize all these facts and use them only as tinder and 
fuel to augment the fires of class hatred and discontent ; 
to teach nothing except revolution and contempt of all 
authority, in place of striving manfully to combat the 
abuses we have described, is the equally great sin of So- 
cialism. Together these two factors, so contradictory in 
their nature, have prepared and are still preparing for a 
social revolution not unlike that which Syndicalism is 
openly plotting under the name of the General Strike. 

To trace the course which this would take is not a diffi- 
cult task. The atmosphere and ominous portent with 
which the strike would open is thus described by the 
German Socialist leader, Kautsky. We translate his 
words from Le Mouvement Socialiste: 

“At one stroke all production is suspended. 
titude of workers is turned into the streets. 
of the small and the great bourgeoisie is seized with mad 
terror, terror for its life, terror for its property; all 
armed forces are strained to exhaustion by one ceaseless 
and widely extended activity, for each proprietor in the 
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land calls for protection, and the mass of workers, now 
on holiday, is to be found everywhere and nowhere, 
avoiding all encounter with the troops and gathering only 
where they are not. Each day multiplies the 
critical situations, makes more aggravating the super- 
vision by the soldiery, heightens to the utmost the suffer- 
ing and exasperation of the strikers, the fear of the 
property owners, and the confusion of the leaders.” 

That violence must attend each stage of the general 
strike is evident, and is acknowledged by radicals them- 
selves. The Syndicalist theory supposes that they shall 
be able to win over only a “bold minority.” These by 
persuasion or force must then induce all others to sus- 
pend their work, and undergo starvation for a revolution 
to which many are most strongly opposed from sane con- 
victions or religious motives. Hence the beginning of 
the strike would likewise mean the beginning of violence. 

Again, at its second stage, it would clearly be im- 
possible to repress the vast, unstable and unoccupied 
multitude. Socialists, anarchists and Syndicalists would 
moreover be only acting within their principles if, with 
the first assurance of success, they were to have recourse 
to destruction and violence. Each act of authority would 
instantly be looked upon as an intentional provocation, 
and lead at once to bloody action. 

The hope moreover of starving the employers into sub- 
mission is of all the most puerile. The large warehouses 
would belong to them, and every precious particle of 
food in the hands of the countless small dealers would be 
most readily accessible to them, unless once more we 
suppose an interference of the masses. Millions of 
mouths would clamor to be filled, and it could never be 
within the Syndicalists’ power to satisfy all. They them- 
selves, excepting the reformists, believe in no financial 
provisions, no great labor funds such as are amassed by 
the American Federation of Labor, in order that the 
battle may be short and intense. This intensity, however, 
can find expression only in open insurrection. The 
longest term conceded for a general revolutionary strike 
by theoretical writers is a single week. Within that 
period the workers themselves would be subdued by 
famine. But even should it continue for a month it could 
have little effect upon the financial condition of the rich. 
The only hope of success would therefore be the forcible 
seizure of private and public property, combining robbery 
with revolution, and wading through torrents of blood 
to the coveted prize, whose tenure would thus be made all 
the more impossible for them, 

At every turn, therefore, we meet with but one solu- 
tion, insurrection and violence. This was clearly under- 
stood by Marx, and is no less plainly evident to leading 
radical thinkers of our own day. When conservative 
Socialists like Berger ask the comrades to arm themselves 
with rifles and Hillquit speaks of fighting “like tigers on 
the barricades” in case the Government and, consequently, 
productive property, are not turned over to Socialists 
after a successful ballot, it is evident what a Socialistic 





rank and file would do in a revolutionary strike. (/nter- 
national Socialist Review, Sept., 1912, p. 212.) 

Socialists, it is true, are divided upon the advisability 
of a general strike; but in practice they have not failed 
in the past to give their support to the Syndicalist strikers 
and would not fail to do so in the future. 

Finally, and most important of all in such a crisis, 
there are the people of the underworld, who would 
swarm forth from their dark corners and hiding places, 
as in the days of the French revolution, and would be let 
loose, whether desired or not by the revolutionary 
leaders, upon “the palaces and cities of their masters.” 
It is the pen of no other than a most radical Socialist 
writer which pictures them surging past “in concrete 
waves of wrath, snarling and growling, carnivorous, 
drunk with lust for blood—men, women and children, in 
rags and tatters, dim ferocious intelligences with all the 
godlike blotted from their features and all the fiendlike 
stamped in—the refuse and the scum of life—a raging, 
screaming, screeching, demoniacal horde.” 

To this blood-dripping and destroying mass of fiendish 
humanity would be opposed all the elements of law and 
order in the State. Thus in one hour would be swept 
away all that Labor had gained through years of arduous 
but successful struggle, and civilization would begin 
anew its work of reconstruction. The hopes of Labor 
would be at their lowest ebb, and poverty and misery at 
JosepH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 





their swelling tide. 


True Education 
IT, 


There yet remain two faculties to be considered. The 
first in order is the intellect. Of this so much can be 
said that too much is apt to be said. To forfend against 
this we shall confine our remarks to some general hints. 
The aim of a college is not to train specialists; that be- 
longs to professional schools. Neither should a college 
strive to store the intellect with facts. Rather its effort 
should be exerted to give pupils a love of learning, a 
desire to be learned, and a knowledge of how to become 
so. An illustration will make our contention clear. In 
a college there are two sets of men. First, there are 
brilliant fellows who perform their daily tasks well. 
Their repetitions are perfect: they solve problems, mar- 
shal dates, analyze passages in a most satisfactory 
fashion, and, as a consequence, are graduated with 
honors. But their laurels are scarce a month old before 
learning begins to pall on them. Books and all other 
means of education are neglected, and intellectual pro- 
gress ceases. The second class is composed of plodders 
who labor hard with indifferent success, often stumble, 
but never lose heart. They, too, are graduated, but not 
with honor. However, they go forth from the college 
determined to continue the discipline of soul, and in time, 
by dint of hard, persistent labor, they become men of 
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culture and learning. The former were not educated, the 
latter were. The former were neither disciplined nor 
taught how to discipline themselves. Their minds were 
sponges, which absorbed and exuded material under pres- 
sure of a preceptorial stimulus. The latter, however, 
were disciplined and taught how to discipline themselves. 
They received a college training. 

To accomplish this every legitimate means should be 
employed. Every study is useful. Each gives some aid: 
mathematics, caution and accuracy; physical science, 
alertness and accuracy, too; history, high ideals, and so 
on for other branches. They must be used prudently, 
however. One is not to be given unfair advantage over 
another, for progress in one direction means a halt in 
another. Then, too, the best that is in a subject should 
be brought out. Mathematics is not a page of notation; 
history is not a series of facts. Beneath the one is a 
logic to be unfolded; beneath the other, ethics to be laid 
bare. And every element in a subject should be brought 
to bear on a boy’s mind. Literature, for example, should 
furnish ethical, historical, literary, textual aids to the 
work. Not many of the last, however, lest digammas and 
iota-subscripts obscure the more valuable factors. 

The will alone, the storm-centre of many disputes, re- 
mains for discussion. To our mind there is no objective 
reason for any difference of opinion about the training 
of this faculty. It needs education and should get it. 
There is impulsiveness to be checked, stubbornness to be 
softened, pettiness to be stifled, and so on through a long 
category. There are a thousand ways of effecting all 
this. But in order that a teacher may use them to ad- 
vantage he must know the character of each pupil and 
adapt the methods to the individual. All 
treated alike. ‘Twin brothers may be as different in dis- 
position as larnbs and crocodiles. And the master is not 


cannot be 


a herder, but a trainer of souls. 


Skilful repetitions will furnish many occasions for 


efficient work on the will. A rebuke here, a word of 
encouragement there, a playful remark now, an insinua- 
tion again, are all useful in their proper place. And all 
should be used as prudence and need dictate. Then there 
are the great disciplines which appeal to the highest that 
is in the human soul. In the natural order there are ap- 
peals to honor and self-respect and patriotism and love 
of parents and college, and a thousand others which find 
an echo in the human heart. And such things should not 
Though not the best, they are yet noble. 
But is nature bad? And is 


How often 


be neglected. 
They are natural, it is true. 
not the supernatural built up on the natural? 
are we not taunted with the accusation that a bad Cath- 
olic is the worst of men! If this be true, may not the 
reason lie in the fact that when the slender cord which 
bound him to heaven broke, there was nothing to fall 
back upon, simply because the natural virtues had been 
scorned by his teachers? 

Of course, the great means for our work are super- 


natural. For there are defects in the human soul which 





only the plummet of revealed religion can sound, crevices 
which only the light from God’s face can illuminate and 
cleanse. It is religion that stirs the soul to its very 
depths, lifts it out of itself and cleanses it of sin and the 
desire of sin. And who can calculate the value of the 
Church’s devotions in education! The saint who was as 
ourselves, weak and perchance sinful, stands before the 
boy in transcendent glory. The young soul goes out to 
the holy one of God in admiration, affection. Now love 
is aroused, now intense reverence, now pity or mercy, or 
desire of emulation—all, in short, that purifies, subdues, 
and yet elevates. 

Here, then, is our great educator—religion, doctrine 
and practice, too, gently urged, sweetly accomplished. 
For religion is life also. And we must insist on all this. 
For often the soul must leap up from the slime of earth. 
And to whom shall it bound, save to God the Father, 
good of heart, the Dispenser of the wine of love, and the 
oil of mercy? 

This, then, is education, a process of perfecting man, 
body and soul, by all the means which nature and grace 
can furnish. And where shall we find our examplar? 
He breathes through the pages of Holy Writ. 

R. H. Tierney, s.J. 


Pilgrimage of L’ile Madame 


Devotion to pilgrimages, a practice so universally popu- 
lar in medieval times, is scarcely less in favor among our 
twentieth century contemporaries. The methods of the 
modern pilgrims may be different from those of their 
far away ancestors, but there is no questioning the sin- 
cerity of their purpose or the fervor of their devotion. 
Within the last few years, in France especially, pil- 
grimages are a favorite manifestation of faith; Rome, 
the Holy Land, Lourdes, la Salette, Montmartre, Paray- 
le-Monial, to speak only of the best known shrines, are 
visited several times a year by compact armies of French 
pilgrims, to say nothing of hundreds of obscure, local 
sanctuaries where, at certain days, the people from the 
adjoining towns and villages come in procession, their 
banners flying and their cantiques echoing through the 
mountain gorges or across the plains. 

One of these local pilgrimages, that is comparatively 
little known to outsiders, has a peculiar interest, recalling 
as it does the most pathetic and glorious memories of 
the French Church. 

Its object is an island, l’ile Madame,” that lies in the 
bosom of the Atlantic, some miles only from the coast, 
within sight of the seaport of Rochefort. There are few 
spots more venerable than this tiny strip of ground, a 
mere speck on the face of the ocean; it is the grave of 
hundreds of Confessors of the Faith, whose death was 
even more cruel, because more lingering, than that of 
their brethren who perished on the guillotine, during the 
Revolution of 1789. Twice this summer, on August 10, 
and on September 16, pilgrimages were organized to 
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Vile Madam Che loneliness of the spot, the solemn 
aspect of the sea and sky, the harrowing, yet glorious 
memories that the place recall, contributed to make, upon 
the favored pilgrims, an impression that can never be 
forgotten. Seldom was a story so dramatic enshrined 
in more appropriate surroundings. 

rhe story of the priests whose bones are buried in the 
ile Madame is as follows; it helps to illustrate a fact 
that has been too often overlooked by modern historians, 
that the great upheaval of 1789 was a religious persecu- 
tion, no less than a political and social revolution. 

\s our readers know, as early as 1790, the French 
priests were required by the Government to take a schis- 
matical oath, the object of which was to withdraw the 
Church of France from its allegiance to the Holy See. 
The majority of the French ecclesiastics declined to take 
the oath, and they were, in consequence, driven from their 
posts, and subsequently exiled, imprisoned or put to 
death, 

In 1794 over a thousand priests, from all parts of 
France, filled the prisons of Rochefort and la Rochelle; 
and to make room for those who continued to arrive, it 
was decided that two large ships, the Washington and the 
Deux Associés, that had once been used for the slave 
trade, should now serve as prisons. About four hundred 
priests were therefore sent on board each one of these 
vessels; at night they were shut up in a narrow space 
below the decks, where several of them died from suffo- 
cation; in the day they were huddled together on deck, 
exposed to the rain and wind, miserably fed, roughly 
treated and forbidden to pray aloud, Their crucifixes and 
books had been taken from them, they had no change of 
clothes, and ere long their wretched garments either fell 
to pieces or were filled with vermin. Hundreds of priests 
died of misery, during the winter of 1794, on board both 
ships, and were buried on the ile Madame; the survivors 
served as grave diggers, and it is to them that we owe 
valuable details concerning the Confessors of the Faith. 

Their attitude throughout these months of horror was 
dignified and patient; they not only suffered with resig- 
nation, but in a paper drawn up and signed by them be 
fore they were set free, they promised not to “speak of 
their past sufferings,” lest any touch of vainglory should 
mar the perfection of their sacrifice. With wonderful 
endurance, they strove to resist-the apathy and discour- 
agement that were the natural consequences of hunger, 
isolation and ill treatment. Although deprived of their 
books, they endeavored to keep up their interest in 
spiritual subjects and, for fear of forgetting that they 
were priests and sufferers for religion, they wrote down 
the following resolutions: “We will endeavor to make 
good use of our imprisonment, that our souls may be 
free although our bodies are in captivity. . . . If we 
arg restored to freedom, we will avoid exaggerated ex- 
pressions of delight; we will never show any ill will 
towards our persecutors nor speak of weaknesses we 


nav have noticed among our fellow prisoners.” 








No wonder that the memory of these patient sufferers 
is revered on the spot where they lived for months in 
untold misery and where several hundred among them 
were laid to rest. A small oratory has lately been erected 
on the ile Madame close to a cross formed by rough 
stones, that marks the “cemetery of the priests.” On 
the 10th of August of this year, three thousand pilgrims, 
led by the Archbishop of Aix, Mgr. Bonnefoy, visited the 
“isle of saints” and were present at Mass. The sight was 
an impressive one; framed by the broad waters of the 
Atlantic, the tiny strip of ground is a reliquary, and its 
glorious and pathetic memories add to the spiritual 
treasure of the Church of France. A month later, a 
second pilgrimage took place; again the weather was 
glorious, and the pilgrims gathering near the priests’ 
nameless graves sang a Credo that echoed across the sea. 
M. l’Abbé Lemounier, who has devoted his life to study- 
ing the history of this particular group of martyrs, spoke 
a few stirring words, reminding his hearers of the tragic 
scenes that here took place over a century ago. Apart 
from the feeling of devotion that is stimulated by the re- 
vival of these sacred memories, the studies that have been 
undertaken for the purpose are of value from a purely 
historical standpoint. They serve to prove the anti- 
religious character of the Revolution ; they also open new 
vistas upon the moral worth of the clergy of the “old 
régime.” Men who could display such faith, fortitude 
and supernatural spirit, among circumstances so painful, 
had been carefully trained and their attitude helps to 
vindicate the reputation of the eighteenth century French 
priests from the exaggerated accusations and calumnies 
of superficial or partial historians. 

ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 


Pius X Crowns His Work for Frequent Communion 


A very important Apostolic Constitution has just been 
published modifying greatly the hitherto existing law by 
which Latin and Oriental Catholics were restrained to 
their respective rites. It gives a brief history of the 
changes of discipline in the matter during the lapse of 
centuries. In the beginning, sojourners in foreign lands 
received freely the Sacraments according to the rite of 
the country in which they were for the time being, and 
bishops, priests and deacons of both East and West cele- 
brated together the Holy Mysteries, all which was a sign 
of concord and unity of faith. When the Greek schism 
brought in the denial of the lawfulness and the validity 
of the consecration of unleavened bread the Roman 
Pontiffs opposed this error by forbidding Latins to con- 
secrate in leaven or to receive the Sacrament so conse- 
crated; but they allowed Greeks returning to unity to 
communicate in the Latin rite, so as to avoid the danger 
of apostasy, since few Greek bishops remained in union 
with the Holy See, and there were few churches in the 
hands of Oriental Catholics. After the Council of 
Florence, Isidor, \Metropolitan of K ieff and Legate a 
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latere in. Lithuania, Livonia and Russia, exhorted the 
laity, Greek and Latin to revive the old intercommunion 
in rites, and claimed the authority of the Council for 
doing so. But the Greeks soon receding again from 
unity, the Holy See took no action in the matter. Never- 
theless, in many places the custom of promiscuous Com- 
munion remained until Benedict XIV established the rule 
that has prevailed down to the present; though the Holy 
See has sometimes granted exceptions to the Latins, and 
often tolerated and even allowed the same among the 
Greeks. 

This happened especially after men and women of reli- 
gious Orders and Congregations, drawn to the East by 
zeal for souls, brought thither the practice of frequent 
Communion. The Orientals, much inclined to piety, see- 
ing that by means of so great a benefit, those persons 
lived in their colleges and houses tranquilly amid trials 
and hardships, desired the same blessing, and as it could 
hardly be obtained in their own rite, they begged earn- 
estly the privilege of receiving Holy Communion in the 
Latin way. This the Holy See granted sometimes, pro- 
tecting always the rights of parish priests particularly 
with regard to Paschal Communion and Viaticum. Then 
came the Vatican Council, and the Commission charged 
with Oriental affairs drew up a decree, relaxing some- 
what the severity of existing laws, but the untimely 
breaking-off of the Council prevented its consideration 
by the Fathers. But in 1893, to promote frequent Com- 
munion, the Congregation of the propaganda for Oriental 
affairs granted to all the faithful of either rite in places 
where either church or priest of their own rite did not 
exist, the privilege of receiving Holy Communion, not 
only at Paschal time, and in the hour of death, but also at 
any other time when their piety should move them, ac- 
cording to the rite of the Church of the place, provided 
it were Catholic. 

Leo XIII, in the Constitution Orientalium dignitas 
Ecclesiarum, extended this privilege to those who, on 
account of their distance from their own churches, could 
not reach these without grave inconvenience. At the 
same time he forbade Oriental students in Latin colleges, 
when they were many in number, to receive,the Holy 
Eucharist according to the Latin rite, ordering that priests 
of their own rite should be brought in, at least on Sun- 
days and holy days of precept, to celebrate Mass and give 
them Holy Communion. But the lack of such priests 
made the observance of this very difficult; and so peti- 
tions for a modification of the law were not rare, and 
after the Decree of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council on frequent Communion they were multiplied by 
Orientals, including many boys and girls, who desired to 
pass to the Latin Rite in order to enjoy that great 
blessing. 

The Holy Father, considering all these things, has now 
determined to remove all the decrees that forbade or re- 
stricted promiscuity of rite in the use of the most Holy 
Eucharist, and to restore the pristine custom of the 








Church, trusting that this will inflame piety and 
strengthen concord among his children in the East, of 
whatever rite. Hence His Holiness has decreed: 

I. Priests are not allowed to celebrate promiscuously. 
Wherefore, let each consecrate and administer the Sac- 
rament of the Lord’s Body in the rite of his own Church. 

II. When necessity urges, and there is no priest of 
different rite at hand, the Oriental priest who uses leaven 
may administer the Eucharist consecrated in unleavened 
bread ; and, on the other hand, the Latin or Oriental priest 
who uses unleavened bread may administer in leaven; but 
each must observe his own rite of administering, 

III. All the faithful, of whatever rite, are allowed to 
receive through devotion the Sacrament of the Eucharist 
consecrated by any rite whatever. 

IV. Each of the faithful will satisfy the precept of 
Paschal Communion only by receiving it in his own rite 
and from his own parish priest, to whom he will remain 
subject in discharging his other religious duties. 

V. The dying must receive Holy Viaticum in their own 
rite at the hands of their own parish priest. But should 
necessity urge it will be lawful to receive it from any 
priest, who, moreover, shall administer it in his own rite. 

VI. Everyone shall remain in his own rite, even though 
he has long been accustomed to communicate in another ; 
nor will any be permitted to change his rite, unless sup- 
ported by just and legitimate reasons, concerning which 
the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda for Oriental 
affairs shall judge. In these reasons, however, shall not 
be reckoned the custom, however long, of communicating 
in another rite. 





Sd ee 


Events like the following show the rising temper in 
Spain. Several young Carlists (now called Jaimistas), 
from Avilés, Oviedo, and Gijon, went to Villaviciosa to 
hold a meeting early in August. On the return of the 
30 or 40 who had come from Gijon, their way was barred 
by 300 persons who attacked them furiously with sticks, 
stones, and firearms, shouting, “Long live the republic! 
Death to Christ!” The blood of the little band of Chris- 
tians was up; and after a fierce battle of half an hour, 
the cowardly crew that aimed at crushing them by weight 
of numbers were routed with many a mark of conflict. 
None of the Gijénes was injured. A late indication of 
the increase of the Carlist party was the celebration of 
500 meetings on the feast day of Don Jaime, son of the 
late Don Carlos. 





The authorities of Bryn Mawr, the well-known 
women’s coliege of Pennsylvania, have recently been 
gathering statistics from married alumnz. The returns, 
however, would seem to indicate that a most important 
element in the “higher education” of the institution’s 
graduates had been overlooked. For during the twenty- 
one years from 1890 to 1911 but 444 children were born 
to the 306 alumnze who’found husbands. The size of 


graduates’ families during the first decade of this period 
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speaks fairly well for the character of the training for- 
merly imparted at Bryn Mawr, as the children averaged 


four to a family some years ago. But with the opening 
of the new century the birth rate began to drop so rap- 
idly that by 1910 it “averaged only three-tenths of a 
child to the family.” It would now be interesting to 
know just how mavy of these highly cultivated mothers 
of “three-tenths of a child” are ardent eugenists who 
discourse eloquently in settlement houses on “the elim- 
ination of the unfit” and “the improvement of the race.” 
— ‘ 

Writing in the November Harper's on the pernicious 
influence of the apartment house on American life, Mr. 
Arnold Bennett maintains that: 

“It is anti-social because it works always against 
the preservation of the family unit, and because it is 
unfair to children, and because it prevents the full 
flowering of an individuality. . . . It is im- 
moral because it fosters bribery and because it is 
pretentious itself and encourages pretense in its vic- 
tims. It is unfavorable to the growth of taste be- 
cause its decorations and furniture are and must be 
ugly; they descend to the artistic standard of the 
vulgarest people in it, and have not even the merit 
of being the expression of any individuality at all. 

It is enervating because it favors the creation of a 

race that can do absolutely nothing for itself. It 

is unhealthy because it is sometimes less clean than 

it seems, and because often it forces its victim to eat 

in a dining-room whose walls are a distressing pan- 

orama of Swiss scenery, and because its cuisine is 

and must be at best mediocre, since meals at once 
sound and showy cannot be prepared wholesale.” 


Most true. The apartment house’s “unfairness to chil- 
dren,” however, is its most dangerous characteristic. 
Couples blessed with little ones are not wanted there. 
Since selfishness, indolence or snobbishness, moreover, 
all too frequently prompts young men and women now- 
adays to make a high priced apartment house the home 
of newly wedded happiness, the cradle of course remains 


empty. 


There is a pathetic note in the explanation recently sent 
us by one who forwards to AMERICA the summary of 
Canon Laude’s report on the present condition of Cath- 
olic schools in France prepared for the Societé d’Educa- 
tion. Paris, it appears, makes an unexpectedly poor 
showing in the tabulated statement of the attendance at 
Catholic schools in the different dioceses of that country. 
It has been exceedingly difficult, he writes, to open 
schools in Paris. Not because of lack of zeal—but be- 
cause many of the old religious school edifices were the 
property of religious congregations and, following the in- 
iquitous legislation effective in 1902, these were confis- 
cated by the State. Building property comes high in 
that city and thus far the Catholics, facing the heaped-up 
burdens which new conditions impose upon them, have 
not been able to meet the outlay a multiplication of school 
buildings would entail. 





However, they do what they can and the zeal of the 
Parisian Catholics is no whit behind that of their country- 
men in other parts of France. Pending the day when 
they shall be able to build their own well-equipped 
schools, they have thrown open to the children numerous 
“patronages,” in which these may receive the religious 
instruction denied them in the state schools. Classes 
meet in the “patronages” on Thursdays and Sundays, on 
which days the state schools are not in session. Play- 
grounds are part of the scheme of each “patronage,” and 
the children are invited to pass their free hours in these 
in order that they may find a safeguard from the moral 
dangers of the Paris streets. In more than one “patron- 
age’’ as well, the children are received every evening after 
the usual class hours, in order that they may do their 
class work under the supervision of benevolent helpers. 
An excellent opportunity is thus afforded to impart to 
those who attend a fixed course of religious instruction, 
and to correct many a false notion injected into their 
young minds by the unscrupulous guides the children are 
forced to follow during regular school hours. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 


A letter published in the /rish Catholic depicts some in- 
side conditions of African missionary life. It was written, 
in acknowledging a contribution, by Sister M. M. Kevin 
of the Usambya Convent, Kambala P. O., Uganda, 
Africa: 

“Little Thérése Hospital is getting on splendidly. The 
building 1s already up to the tops of the windows. There 
are never any second stories here, so you see the little 
hospice is near completion. We have had a grand time 
lately. I told you how our bishop was to be consecrated 
on the first of this month. Well, the preparation was 
something terrible. We are all poor beggars here, but | 
think the bishop is the worst of all. He had nothing for 
his consecration, and everybody had just to hunt about 
anywhere and everywhere to find bits of purple, etc, etc., 
to make things for him, An old Indian made a tin ring, 
and fixed a paste jewel which was among some little 
brooches a gentleman had given us to give away to the 
natives. Then we had to gild it over with gold paint. 
The gloves were white cotton ones which some one had 
sent long ago, and we sewed gauntlets and a gold cross 
on the back. The purple robes could not be managed any- 
how, for though we had various small pieces of purple 
among patterns, etc., the bishop could not be dressed in a 
patchwork robe, could he? Luckily for him, the bishop 
who was coming to consecrate him was able to lend him 
robes, cross, crozier, etc., and on the day itself he looked 
splendid, though all behind the scenes knew that he was 
altogether in borrowed plumes. On Sunday the roads 
leading up to Usambya were black with natives, thou- 
sands and thousands, and all the European residents, 
officials, planters, etc., all came up, though they were all 
Protestants. Indians and Goanese came too, and never 
have we seen such a crowd of people. Mgr. Streicher, 
the bishop of the ‘White Fathers’ (French Mission), 
and Mgr. Perlo, the bishop from the Italian Mission 
(right away over the lake) came to consecrate our bishop, 
and thirty of the French priests and about twenty of our 
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Fathers came in from the missions up country (Father 
Rogan, he writes in your paper, was over), and such a 
gathering as there was, it was wonderful out here in 
Africa, The church was packed, so full that even a 
chicken would have had hard work to find room for it- 
self, and the compounds outside were thronged with na- 
tives. They had all come to ‘consecrate their father,’ 
they said. The service in church was glorious. What a 
beautiful religion ours is, which has such touching cere- 
monies! The scene was a memorable one, there on the 
altar the bishops and priests, attended by little black boys 
in red cassocks and white cottas, with their little bare feet 
making no noise on the grass which covered the ground, 
and there out in the body of the church a crowd of Euro- 
peans, all Protestants, and hundreds and hundreds of 
darkies, Catholics, praying away for their bishop and 
making huge signs of the Cross at every movement on 
the altar. All their dear old wooly heads were turned to 
the altar, and their large soft eyes were filled with love 
and reverence. After the service in church, which im- 
pressed and touched everybody, the bishop went among 
his children, and oh! their joy then. He let all of them 
come to him and salute him, and they clutched his hand, 
kissing his ring, some trying to swallow it, others licking 
it, others rubbing it on their heads, all head over heels 
with joy. They’had seen the priests kissing his ring and 
they meant to do the same. Some did not know at all 
what was done, but they had the idea that there was 
something to be done with the bishop’s hand and they did 
many very queer things too, His hand was bleeding very 
badly by the time they were all satisfied ; it was the friction 
of the ring, and he certainly had many mighty grips and 
clutches. It was a picture for any missionary paper to 
see the Bishop there with the thousands of kneeling blacks 
clustering round him, and shouting ‘Oh! our father has 
come to us, thanks be to God!’ It was a very tiring day, 
though a happy one. The three Catholic native princes— 
Joseph, Augustine and Edmund—and the native Lord 
Chief Justice of Uganda, Stanislaus Mugwanya, looked 
splendid in their robes of scarlet and gold, while the other 
chiefs were in black and gold robes, the ordinary men 
all in long flowing white garments, while the women were 
dressed in their native bark-cloth. I think the whole of 
Usambya went mad with joy on Sunday last, and we are 
so glad and thankful that God has given us such a dear 
and good bishop. He loves all his children and they all 
know it, but he has a terrible burden on his back—over 
three million souls in one part of his vicariate, and nearly 
all still heathens, and he crying out for priests and money. 
It certainly is very true of his vicariate that the ‘harvest 
is ripe, but the laborers are few.’ We've all got to pray 
hard for more priests to come and help, and all the natives 
are praying too. A mighty big ‘Te Deum’ has gone up 
from Uganda to thank God for giving a good, strong 
kind and vigorous bishop to His people here, and He will 
certainly hear all the prayers for more priests and money 
to spread the Faith. When Little Thérése Hospital is 
finished we will send you a photo of it. Please thank our 
good benefactors; we remember them in our prayers 
every day and so do the natives, and we hope they do 
the same for us.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Italy’s Black Colonials 


Rome, October 6, 1912. 
Some eight months ago Italy called on her black native 
militia in the colony of Eretria to serve in the campaign 





in Tripoli. They responded by enlisting for six months’ 
service, At the end of its service-time each battalion was 
brought across the sea for a visit to Rome, ostensibly 
as a reward before mustering them out of service, but in 
reality to impress them with the grandeur of the nation 
under whose flag they were serving. Last week the 
sixth battalion came over for their visit. They are tall, 
strong, well set up fellows, of a deep brown-black color, 
many of them bearded. Originally they were all Mussul- 
man, but Christian missionaries have been long working 
in the colony and of the present battalion more than half 
are Catholics, and they brought along their Catholic chap- 
lain, a Coptic priest, The War Office sent them over to 
visit St. Peter’s, where they removed their sandals, east- 
ern fashion, and entered the basilica barefooted as well 
as bareheaded and wandered about its vast spaces in 
absolute amazement though with the greatest reverence. 
Their chaplain was received in audience by the Holy 
Father. At the barracks prayer-books, printed in Abys- 
sinian, were distributed to them, as well as numerous 
articles of devotion, so that on their departure they 
marched to the station with little crucifixes or medals or 
rosaries hanging about their necks. They were a pic- 
turesque sight in their white tunics and trousers and red 
fezzes crowned with a bunch of green feathers. 

It is now a year since Italy landed its troops in Tripoli 
and to-day peace negotiations are well under way. It is 
high time for Italy, for besides losing the service of the 
Ascari, the colonial troops above mentioned, their victory 
at Zanzur last week is reported as of a Pyrrhic nature, 
the Italian force having had over a thousand men put out 
of action with a heavy mortality especially among the 
officers. It is not surprising then that last week the 
Government called into the service the part of the class 
of 1887 not at present under arms and the whole of the 
class of 1890. 

Cardinal Merry del Val is back at his desk at the Vati- 
can, returning Wednesday from Monte Mario, where he 
had been summering in the villa of Count Blumensthil, it 
being no longer prudent for him to go to Castel Gon- 
dolfo in the failure of the Government to protect him 
from mob violence in that neighborhood. Cardinal Van 
Rossum has returned from Austria with a full report of 
his mission to the Eucharistic Congress, 

Dr. Joseph Petacci, successor of the late Dr. Lapponi 
as papal physician, has just died at the age of sixty-seven. 
He was as well known in Rome for his charity as for his 
professional ability. He has been physician-in-chief at 
the children’s hospital of the Infant Jesus since its foun- 
dation forty-two years ago and has been unfailing in his 
devotion to the little sick ones. 

The Holy Father has established in the Chancery 
Building a department in charge of the spiritual better- 
ment of emigrants under the presidency of Cardinal De 
Lai-with Father Pisani as secretary and Father Sacco as 
under-secretary. 

At last the Government has begun to work at St. Paul’s 
with the sixty thousand dollars appropriated for this year 
toward its completion. At present workmen are busy 
replacing the temporary baldachino in the centre of the 
basilica with a permanent one in harmony with its sur- 
roundings, They have also set in place one of the three 
stained-glass windows over the entrance. It is a figure 
of Our Lord, and the other two will be respectively of our 
Blessed Mother and St. John the Baptist. The program 
of the year’s work includes the renewal of the ceiling of 
the cloister, the freshening up of the mosaics of the same, 
the construction of three large halls for the pinotheca 
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ind the completion of the grand portico at the | entrance. 
Ve hope to see it all finished, but must be forgiven if wé 
are a bit skeptical of Government work at St. Paul’s and 
demand to see the results betore we are content. 

C. M. 


Melbourne's New Archbishop 


(in Rosary Sunday Monsignor Daniel Mannix, D.D., 
LLL.D., President of Maynooth College and Senator of 
the National University of Ireland, was consecrated titu- 
lar Archbishop of Pharsalus and Coadjutor to the vener- 
able Archbishop of Melbourne, Australia. Cardinal 
Logue was the consecrating prelate and the ceremony in 
Maynooth Collegiate Church was.enhanced by the pres- 
ence of the bishops of Ireland, assembled for their Octo- 
ber meeting. 

In giving Dr. Mannix to the Church in Australia Ire- 
land shows that in these prosaic days she is still imbued 
with the chivalrous spirit of old, that led her to send the 
choicest of her sons to carry the Gospel message to lands 
afar, at the sacrifice even of her interests at home. For 
Dr. Mannix is indeed of her choicest, and in sending him 
to Australia Ireland is losing one for whom the highest 
posts in her hierarchy would naturally be reserved. Tall 
and of distinguished nuene, he is physically every inch 
i bishop, a veritable leader of his people. His natural 
reserve adds a touch of power and dignity, while it allows 

for reflecting before acting, and secures him 

inst the perils of precipitate and unconsidered speech. 
lis steady refusal to be drawn into expressions of 
nion about Australia and things Australian in spite 


f the usual newspaper anxiety for copy is quite in keep- 
ith this characteristic of his 

People who jump at conclusions from first impressions 
*ht call him cold. No greater error of judgment in 
Dr. Mannix’s case could well be. He has a big heart, but, 
luckily for him in his new position, he does not “wear it 
m his sleeve.” It is there for those who deserve its at- 
tention, Once he has made up his mind to act or speak, 
act and speak he will and to good purpose, as those know 


well who dealt with him as President of Ireland’s great 
Fcclesiastical College or as Senator of the National Uni- 


Dr. Mannix is peculiarly well fitted for his new field of 
vork. Australia, and Melbourne in particular, presents 
problems for a Churchman which are quite a unique 
product of the country’s political and social life. Years 
ago the Protestant sections of the population clubbed to- 
gether politically against Catholics. Disappointed in the 
hope they had of dismembering the Catholic body by 
secularism education, they keep up the onslaught in 
other vexatious ways: and this is of late painfully evident 
in Victoria, to the capital of which state, Melbourne, 
Dr. Mannix is going. Though Catholics do not get a 
penny from the State towards the support of their schools, 
1 compulsory registration Act was passed, by which 
teachers in secondary and primary private schools (pri- 
vate as opposed to the State or public schools) must sat- 
isfy the requirements of a Committee of Education. This 
Committee is not inclined to make matters easier for the 
Catholics, against whom the Act was directed, as is 
abundantly evident in recent discussions, in which the 
sole Catholic member of the Committee, one in nine, was 
left the only dissentient to a religiously contentious mo- 
tion. 

The Archbishop of Melbourne, Dr. Carr, the fortunate 
possessor of uncommon tact and prudence and invariably 











a gentleman, how Gerce so ever the struggle wages, has 
secured very fair treatment on the whole for his schools. 
He fought successfully the Education Committee’s initial 
attempt to make the examination for the private teachers 
harder than that prescribed for the State teachers. Nat- 


urally, however, Catholics ceaselessly protest against the, 


injustice of excluding their schools from State support, 
all the more now that the State inspects them. 

Into this strenuous educational struggle Dr. Mannix 
enters equipped by years of valuable experience in Ire- 
land. As Senator of the National University and as Pro- 
fessor and President of Maynooth he has had ample 
opportunity for maturing his judgment in the disciplinary 
and literary side of the question. The establishing a 
Catholic College within the University of Melbourne, a 
project given more prominence of late by the founding 
of a local Newman Society for Catholic graduates and 
undergraduates, would afford Dr. Mannix an occasion 
to use the valuable data he must have from the prominent 
part he has taken in giving a start to the new National 
University of Ireland. The need of such a College, for 
which the land within the University park has been lying 
idle for years, has been emphasized by the recent action 
of one of the Professional Board. In lecturing on the 
Drama this gentleman said that the doctrine of the Real 
Presence did not gain a firm footing in England till the 
ninth or tenth century. The heroic archbishop, Dr. Carr, 
champion of many similar battles, entered the lists at once 
and in two lectures exposed the professional ignorance. 
Catholic students at present, if they wish to be resident 
members of the University, must lodge in one of the non- 
Catholic Colleges. The State long ago gave ample land 
to the Catholic body, but calls in other directions have 
been so many that there is not yet a residential Catholic 
College, in which the youth could be given a Catholic at- 
mosphere and guarded against the barbs of professional 
prejudice, The advent of Dr. Mannix would be a propi- 
tious moment for setting this much-needed work on foot. 

Another peculiarly Australian feature is the frequent 
onslaughts made from public platforms and repeated in 
the newspaper reports of the same against the most sacred 
of Catholic practices and doctrines. In home countries 
such references might appear by the way, but in Australia 
they are blazoned forth with big headlines in heavy type, 
possibly a newspaper dodge to provoke a fight. These 
attacks are most violent about July every year, when the 
Orangemen rake up the mud heaps of centuries and 
bespatter generously their Catholic fellow-citizens, with 
a cheery disregard of the sacred canons of charity and 
of truth. This year they reckoned without their host 
in the person of the Young Catholic Federation, a purely 
lay organization, which in the public press followed the 
chief mud scatterer down the by-ways of history and left 
him convicted of mutilating records to suit his own ends. 
When theological questions are at issue the Catholic peo- 
ple invariably look to their chief pastor to champion their 
cause and the venerable Dr. Carr has never failed them. 
Volumes of lectures in defence of the fair name of Holy 
Church stand to his credit. He is a scholar and a gentle- 
man, who has won the esteem of his opponents and to 
an extraordinary degree the love of a grateful people, 
whom he has inspired with much of his own zeal. 

Australia and Melbourne are fortunate in securing an- 
other distinguished scholar and gentleman in Dr. Mannix, 
He is well able to ease the burden pressing heavily now 
on the aging pastor of Melbourne, Dr. Mannix as a stu- 
dent at Maynooth was among the most brilliant. Before 
thirty years of age he had held the two most important 
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Philosophical and Theological chairs in his Alma Mater 
and in 1903 he became vice-president. He is still in his 
prime, about forty-nine years of age. He is lucky to come 
under the tuition of the beloved Dr, Carr, and it will be 
the people’s prayer that they be spared many years to bear 
the burden together. Dr. Mannix’s work should be fruit- 
ful of immense good, blessed as it is with the spirit of 
sacrifice, since Ireland is peculiarly dear to him, made 
doubly so by an aged mother, whom he is leaving to do 
the Master’s work. The generous Master will surely 
bless him and her. Ad multos annos! 
; WILrrip RYAN, S.J. 


Memories of the Philippines 
POPULAR HAPPINESS. 


Imagine a group of picturesque islands scattered over 
a thousand miles of interwoven sea and blest with ever- 
lasting summer, where from a rich soil, green-carpeted 
and streaked with streams from the summits of the 
highest mountain ridges to the very verge of ocean, 
abundant nature furnishes to an abstemious people, in a 
short time and for little labor, the one sufficient means of 
sustenance—to a people who have no care, nor thought, 
nor even need of thinking, of the morrow; a people docile 
and peaceful, religious and moral, untainted with modern 
vice as they are unacquainted with complex modern 
needs and extravagance—then, gentle reader, if you are 
not wafted in fancy to the Isles of the Blest, you will 
probably never reach them. And would you not be justly 
considered a little moonstruck if you endeavored to 
gather, chiefly for your own profit, this simple Malay 
people, the most highly developed of the whole Malay 
race, living on the other side of the earth, from their 
picturesque sea beaches and river margins, or their proud 
mountain slopes, or wooded plains and valleys, which are 
watered, as was Eden, into crowded towns, into factories 
of never-ceasing machinery, where from dawn to dark, 
men, women and children, and especially women and 
children, enjoy an existence very like that of the machines 
which they tend. I am sure, if I were a Filipino, I would 
resent the transfer, and hesitate about accepting your 
idea of modern progress. I would approve, as Professor 
Edward Gaylord Bourne, of Yale, seems to do, of the 
primary object of Spain, namely, to evangelize the 
natives, in contradistinction with that of England (ac- 
cording to him), namely, commercialism, which, he adds, 
is fatal to native races; for, as Professor Bourne says, 
the Spanish colonial system was “more humane than that 
of the French or English’; and hence the Philippines 
were “never the scene of the horrors of the African 
slave trade, or the life-wasting labors of the old planta- 
tion system,” and were the only country in the East im- 
proved under European control. Those bloodthirsty and 
tyrannical Spaniards! How my intelligent American 
Protestant frineds in the Farthest East used to grin at 
the old dark tales! Nay, how frankly they condemned 
our American ways in the Philippines, and advocated a 
return to the methods of Spain! Spaniards, they ad- 
mitted, understood the Filipinos better, and were more 
respected by them. 

“If we compare the peasants of Europe with the 
Philippine mission villagers at the same period, the latter 
are to be envied,” said La Perouse in 1787. The Eng- 
lish Crawford repeated the same thirty-three years later 
in 1820: “The Philippines alone,” he said, “of 


that they were more flourishing than the colonies of any 
other nation. So, in 1859, Sir John Bowring, for a long 
time Governor of Hong Kong. So the German Jagor, 
in 1860. So Palgrave, English Consul at Manila, in 
1878: ‘The clerical government,” he says, “was_ the 
steady protector of the natives, their faithful benefactor, 
their sufficient leader and guide. If progress, as 
we love to term it, be rare, disaffection and want are 
rarer still.”” While the absence of Europeans, he con- 
tinues—of European capital, progress, etc., was the cause 
of Filipino preeminence, it would be rapidly changed and 
destroyed by these: “The equable balance of property 
and production, of ownership and labor, that now leaves 
to the poorest cottager enough, and to the total colony 
abundance to spare, would be disorganized, displaced, 
upset, to be succeeded by day labor, pauperism, govern- 
ment relief, subscriptions, starvation.”” He evidently had 
in his mind’s eye the English masses when he wrote this. 
Another Englishman, Sawyer, one of the reputable 
writers on the Philippines, in striking contrast with the 
calumnious John Foreman, expresses a similar view in 
1900, when the dark days of monkish ignorance and cor- 
ruption had ceased forever, and American rifles, diffus- 
ing liberty, as well as powder, had been already for two 
weary years endeavoring to save the Filipinos from 
themselves. Those degenerate, retrograde monks! 
What a happy state of things they had brought about 
before the agitation of the Filipinos had begun to bring 
misfortune upon their country! Their misery began, 
says Mr, Sawyer, when the old paternal rule went down, 
and government taxation grew: “What British, French, 
or Dutch colony, populated by natives, can compare with 
the Philippines as they were in 1895”? 

Spanish taxation was light: no honest man would say 
that it ever weighed heavily on the Filipinos. We get 
probably from three to five times as much money out of 
them—by customs duties, indirect taxation, etc., and it 
goes in great part to pay an army of employees, more 
numerous in the same proportion than under Spain. So, 
too, have prices gone up in the same ratio: so that rice, 
for instance, almost the sole food of the native, which 
in Spanish days was grown in quantities sufficient for 
the entire population, and was, in fact, exported and 
which used to sell at two pesos (one dollar) a sack, now 
is sold at from six to eight pesos, and is imported in 
large quantities. 

In a climate which varies usually no more than from 
80 to 81 degrees Fahrenheit, to 84 each day, with nights 
that become just so much cooler than the day that one 
sleeps pleasantly, the Filipino needed little and only the 
plainest clothing. Money was of little value to him; time, 
less. His airy hut of bamboo cane and nipa palm was 
constructed in two or three days. No fire was needed, 
save to cook his rice once or twice a day at no fixed 
hour; and this plain, yet much esteemed fare, was shared 
with lavish hospitality with anyone that happened in. 
It is atrociously absurd to say that there was no oppor- 
tunity of education. There were schools everywhere, far 
more numerous than the churches, and chiefly in Manila, 
every opportunity of higher education for all who de- 
sired it. Hence the number of well educated families in 
every part of the Philippines Islands. The employees 
and officials under Spain were nearly all Filipinos, who 
were sometimes more clever than the later arrivals from 
Spain, and indeed, even than our “smart” Yankees. We 
found them, in fact, so capable after our conquest, that 
we practically turned over the whole administration of 





European colonies in the East had advanced in civiliza- 
tion, wealth, and populousness.” So Mallat, in 1846, 


the Islands to them. 2: 
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Catholic Publicity Agencies 


Mr. Wm. IF. Markoe, Editor of the American Catholic 
News Bureau, White Bear Lake, Minnesota, proposes an 
excellent way to put an end to the dissatisfaction often 
felt by Catholics in connection with articles that appear 
in the “secular” He very properly corrects the 
prevailing impression that the editors, reporters and cor- 


press. 


respondents of the daily papers are antagonistic to the 
Church. On the contrary, them are our 
friends and neighbors, and a not inconsiderable number of 
them are staunch Catholics, but it often happens in their 
hustle and bustle to get to press and their anxiety to get 
all the news, they themselves are the victims of shrewd 


“many of 


and designing men who appreciate the power of the press 
more than we do.” As Mr, Markoe very graphically puts 
it: “The press, like a fleet-footed steed, all saddled and 
bridled, stands at our doors, champing and neighing, and 
ready to carry any Paul Revere who is willing to ride it.” 
Then why not, he asks, make it carry good news, instead 
of bad? 

He advises, therefore, that when there is any matter 
of reasonable complaint, a number of the representative 
men of the great societies like Federation, the Knights 
of Columbus, the Foresters, etc., should call on the editor 
and without any hectoring or display of anger state their 
grievances. Newspapers, for the most part, are business 
enterprises, and the proprietors can have no reason to 
antagonize a considerable or influential part of the com- 
munity. It is suggested also that in such Catholic societies 
press bureaus should be organized in all the great centres 
of the country to furnish information to the papers, to 
correct false statements about facts, or to rectify dis- 
torted views about Catholic doctrines or practices. Not 
unfrequently such communications coming from respect- 
able and reliable sources will be most welcome in the 
editorial sanctum, especially if a refusal to publish would 








seriously affect the subscription list. Finally, it ought to 
be very easy to find some newspaper men in the great 
Catholic organizations who would be able to put these 
communications into such shape as to have them ready 
for printing, and so obviate the necessity of “editing”’ 
them in the office. 

The advice is excellent and should be acted upon. 


‘‘The World in Baltimore’’ 


There is a Pan-Protestant Exposition in Baltimore 
which, among other things, or perhaps before all other 
things, proposes to enlighten the people of Baltimore 
upon the lamentable religious conditions which prevail in 
the Spanish possessions, especially in those recently taken 
over by the United States Government. 

In a guide-book, issued for improving the knowledge 
of visitors to the Exposition, we remark some thrillers 
about Porto Rico, which these Pan-Protestants propose 
to rescue from the thrall of Romanism. It is the usual 
stereotyped material about the moral degradation of 
priests and people, the backwardness of education, the 
eagerness of the populace to avail themselves of the min- 
istrations of these new apostles, who represent the 
heterogeneous conglomerate of Presbyterianism, Con- 
gregationalism, Methodism, Episcopalianism, etc. This 
they propose to foist upon the poor Porto Ricans, under 
the pretense that these sects are all one in doctrine and 
brotherly love, and contain the original and simon-pure 
religion of Americans. Apart from this attempt to ob- 
tain spiritual money on false pretenses, there are several 
other features in this Pan-Pronunciamento that may be 
profitably animadverted upon. 

In the first place, although the Inquisition was estab- 
lished in Porto Rico four hundred years ago, it might 
have been proper for these Yankee apostles to inform 
their little public that one of the first things the same 
Inquisition did, was not to apply its rack and thumb- 
screws and bonfires to convert heretics or idolators, but to 
excommunicate any Spaniard who would attempt to en- 
slave the Indians, rob them of their property, or disturb 
them because they were heathens. For people whose 
forbears slaughtered all the Indian tribes of the country 
and inflicted negro slavery on the United States this 
philanthropic work of the dreadful Inquisition might fur- 
nish a subject for profound meditation and compunction. 

Again, it is somewhat ungrateful and unpatriotic on 
their part to turn their backs on their illiterate and semi- 
savage, but absolutely unadulterated American fellow- 
countrymen in certain parts of the Union, where neither 
pedagogue nor parson ever penetrates, and to be so lavish 
in the expenditure of good money for the education and 
conversion of the benighted Porto Ricans. They are fully 
aware though they conceal the fact that there are Domini- 
cans from Holland; Capuchins, Lazarists, and Augustin- 
ians from Spain, and Redemptorists from Baltimore, all 
laboring energetically in the 300 parishes of Porto Rico. 
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There are at least 300 Sisters—Americans, many of them 
—who are teaching schools and taking care of hospitals 
and asylums, and who were at work long before these 
Pan-Protestants saw a new field for proselytism in the 
Island. Finally, it is unfair to say that the Catholic 
Church has held undisputed sway in Porto Rico for four 
hundred years, and has failed to Christianize the people. 
Concordats between Spain and the Church had to be con- 
tinually made to prevent the Spanish Government from 
plundering the Church there and turning it into a politi- 
cal machine. The politicians in Madrid claimed and en- 
forced the right to appoint whomsoever they chose to the 
ecclesiastical positions of the Island, in spite of the pro- 
tests of the Church, and at times confiscated all the ecclesi- 
astical property and banished the religious Orders. It 
can be safely said that the Church scarcely ever held full 
sway in Porto Rico, and these interfering Pan-Protestants 
who are now resuscitating the old régime under an Amer- 
ican mask are much more objectionable, and will do 
more harm to religion and education than their plunder- 


ing Spanish predecessors. 


Vindication of the Army 


We heartily agree with Col. Church, U. S. A., who 
takes exception to a letter of “A British Military Officer” 
published in The Christian Work and Evangelist of Sep- 
tember 28. The gallant “Military Officer” does not give 
his name, a method of concealment which is somewhat 
unmilitary. He has hard things to say about men of his 
own profession, for “lying, looting, destroying property, 
thieving, bad language,” he informs us, are common in 
the army. 

Col. Church expresses his belief that no Military Off- 
cer ever uttered such a calumny, and insists that “any 
officer or soldier answering to the description contained 
in the paragraph would be promptly disciplined.” He 
quotes from the “Articles of War governing the Army” 
stringent measures are resorted to 
against infractions of the moral code. He also 
reminds the critics that even in the matter of 
shedding blood, the records of the National Bureau 
of Statistics and Accounts reveal the f that 


to show what 


Tact 
modern industry, which is supposed to make for the 
comfort and protection of mankind, has a more ghastly 
record in the destruction of human life than “the 
barbarous cruelty of war.” Thus the Statistics of Rail- 
ways of the last five years show the appalling figure of 
544,656 people maimed or killed in railroad accidents, 
while we gather from the official records that there were 
only 385,245 killed and wounded in our whole Civil War. 
The Evening Post of October 1, quoting the Statistics of 
the National Highways’ Protective Society, informs us 
that since January last 2,172 persons have been killed or 
injured by vehicles of one sort or another in the streets 
of New York, whereas the number of victims of the 
Spanish War did not go above 1,861. 





The awful sacrifice of human life in the iron mills of 
the country might also have been used to throw light on 
the picture, especially as the great lronmaster of the 
world is so much interested in the advancement of peace. 
As for the “British Military Officer,” he may have been 
serving in China or Turkey, or possibly he is a myth. 


A Hint for Alienists 


A short time ago a priest was murdered in Belgium. 
The assassin was arrested and the defence immediately 
entered a plea of insanity. 
perts, one of whom was the Inspector General of the State 
Insane Asylums, it was discovered that there was an 


By two of the medical ex 


opaque whitish blotch on the cornea of one of the eyes. 
gut the eye was a glass eye. Of course, the whole coun 
try laughed, but that did not disconcert these distin- 
guished explorers, and instructions were immediately) 
issued to all one-eyed Belgians to be very careful about 
the cavity from which the visual orb had been extracted ; 
for it happens that a purulent exudation sometimes de 
They were advised to 
wash, not the hole, if you please, but the glass eye. The 
third physician scouted the theory, and testified that the 
accused was perfectly normal. 


clares itself in that afflicted gap. 


The court thereupon ap- 
pointed two other experts, but chose them from the Uni 
versity of Liege, which is not especially remarkable for 
its clerical bias. It is quite possible that the wretch will 
be acquitted, and medical science will have scored another 
victory. We Americans achieved fame by our “brain- 
storm,” as a palliation of murder, but the 
surpasses ours in ingenuity when it finds assassination in 
a glass eye. ° 

Perhaps, however, it is just as well that no harm should 
come to the husky ruffian who killed on the public street 
a helpless and venerable priest. If he is convicted he 
will be canonized like the anarchist, Ferrer, statues will 
be erected in his honor, and streets and parks will be 
called by his name. On the other hand, priest-hunting 
may become as popular as pinking the blacks in the 
Congo. 


3elgian bar 


New Lights on Drake 


Some of our readers who have visited San Francisco, 
as well as those whose fortune it is to live there, know 
that the Episcopalians have set up in Golden Gate Park 
a large cross, which they call the “Prayerbook Cross.”’ 
It commemorates an assumed fact, the celebration by Sir 
Francis Drake, on the shores of the bay bearing his name, 
of the Prayerbook service of the Church of England. 

Several years ago the Episcopalians held their General 
Convention in San Francisco, and there was much talk 
of the Prayerbook Cross. A writer in the Messenger, the 
predecessor of AMERICA, took the occasion to show that 
the assumed fact was pure fiction. The service held by 
Sir Francis Drake, as may be gathered from history, was 
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a mere Calvinistic affair, consisting of the reading of the 
Bible and the singing of Calvinistic psalms, led by him- 
self, without any help from the chaplain, who was in 
di grace. 

This 
7 


lh- 
LCila 


Mrs. 


Palace, 


cuments discovered by 


National 


f great importance by 


is confirmed by d 


Nuttall in the archives of the 


Mexico, and recognized to be « the 
Engl Fr 


‘english Hakluyt Society. m them we learn, among 
f worship Sir Francis Drake was 


ther things, the kind 


iccustomed to Sitting at table with his gentlemen, 
ie conducted service daily on board ship. It consisted of 
readings from loxe’s Book of Martyrs and the Bible, and 
he singing of hymns. Hymns, as now known in the 
Episcopal Church, did not come into general use before 
the nineteenth century. Up to that time the congrega- 


tions sang from metrical versions of the psalms. The 
Mrs. Nuttall 


f the history of Drake’s 


hymns, therefore, mentioned by were such 
psalms, and from the wording 
and that of Mrs. Nuttall’s documents it is clear 


on board ship, and that 


VOY ige 


that the service mn the California 
were of one and the same kind. 


do not think that the Episcopalians of San 


oast, 

Still we 
l‘rancisco will either pull down their cross, or amend its 
The fable of the Prayerbook service in sight 


con- 


msc 


iption. 


of the Golden Gate will unite with the fable of 


tinuity, which, we notice, the Archbishop of Canterbury 


has been cautious enough to qualify as “outward,” to be 
the support of Episcopalianism on the Pacific Coast. 
A Lesson from Egypt 
When the great Assouan dam on the Nile was pro- 


jected, everybody knew that the building would be fol- 
lowed by the submerging of the Island of Philz with its 
temples. Now that the work has been accomplished, some 
ire complaining of that result. Sir Henry Knollys, re- 
buking their complaints, explained in the London Times 
that the dam means food and life for human beings, and 
irove home his argument by asking, which would one 
a baby, if one had to 


He thought he had his 


save, the Dresden Madonna or 
-hoose in a fire between the two. 
\dversaries on the hip. A person calling himself “a sen- 
timentalist, ‘one of God's fools,’” answered him, not by 
denying the parity of the two cases, not quite clear, but 
by saying plumply that he would save the picture. He 
gave his reason: “One could not replace the Madonna, 
but one could get another baby any day, by adoption if not 
by grace.” 

We might comment on the 
inswer, or on the ignorance it betrays in opposing “‘adop- 
tion” to “grace.” We pass these by to dwell on the 
sentimentalist’s scandalous contempt for infant life. He 
makes a child’s life or death a matter of mere conveni- 
ence. He assumes that should it die it could be replaced 
by another, as though it had no more personality than a 
china doll. An infant is a human being with an innate 


right to have its life preserved, and in the moment of 


flippant blasphemy of the 





impending danger this right produces the corresponding 
obligation of saving the child in any one actually and 
immediately able to do so. The sentimentalist may reply 
chat being unconscious of its right, can not 
exercise it, The 
infant 


baby, 
and therefore no obligation follows. 
conclusion goes far beyond the premises. All 
guardians under the 
last analysis, is seen 


the 


rights are in charge of the child’s 
Guardian of all, God; who, in the 
to assert the child’s right to be saved and to produce the 
obligation, 

Seeing that men can so treat a life already past its 
birth, one understands how men’and women can be cal- 
lous with regard to the origins of life. Yet these are as 
surely under the protection of the Creator as is the life 
brought to perfection ; for the whole process is His work, 
[fe makes His crea- 
same origins, guardians in its 


and its beginning implies its end. 
tures from the 
origins of the coming generation and imposes on them 


sprung 


the strictest duty of preserving even in its remotest ori- 
gins the life of which He is the supreme author. This, 
impeded or extinguished, can no more be “replaced” than 
the baby of Sir Henry Knolly’s hypothesis. Moreover, 
the obligation its natural guardians are under of preserv- 
ing it comes from an essential intrinsic relation: that of 
one who chances to be in contact with an infant in a fire, 
from an accidental extrinsic relation chiefly. If the 
latter in neglecting his obligations sins, what of the 


former ? 


‘‘The Independent’’ 


When the New York Independent was 
skirmishing against the “Guardians of Liberty” as they 
charged full tilt on the Catholic Church, we were some- 
what skeptical about the motives of this gratuitous and 
“Greeks bearing gifts” are always 


recently 


unnecessary ally, 
subject to suspicion, particularly when gleaming through 
the gifts the points of their spears are plainly discernible. 
The difference between our assailants and our valiant de- 
fender was substantially this: The former would dis- 
franchise American Catholics or otherwise politically 
disqualify them solely because they are Catholics; the 
latter would leave them alone because American Catholics 
are really not Catholics at all. It came into our camp to 
calumniate us, and we naturally found the ante-bellum 
guns of the poor “Guardians” less dangerous than the 
modern masked batteries of such a defender. It has 
now come out in the open, and throwing its anti-Catholic 
flag to the breeze, devoted six of its pages to an attack 
on three of the most venerable figures in the American 
Church. It descends to the level of the Menace or that 
Georgian villifier, who is now under bonds to the United 
States Courts. We should not be surprised to see it stand 
sponsor next for “The Jesuit Oath,” or that other terrible 
Oath that leaked into Georgia from the Councils of the 
Knights of Columbus. Its latest reads like a city edition 
of the Georgia fabrication. 
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“He saved others, Himself He cannot save,” 
singularly infelicitous text chosen by the minister who 
preached at the funeral of William Rugh, the heroic 
‘‘newsboy” of Gary, Ind., for the words were first spoken 
to mock our Divine Saviour as he hung on the Cross. 
Since Rugh died to furnish the surgeons with the means 
of saving the life of a badly burned girl who was a per- 
fect stranger to him, the appropriate text was obviously 
John XV, 13: “Greater love than this no man hath, that 


a man lay down his life for his friends.” 


was the 


A recent abomination of New York is an 


“exposition of degeneracy” called “Anatol,” the foulness 


theatrical 


of which is more than the very dramatic critics can stand. 
Yet the performances go on regularly each evening, while 
a “children’s fairy play,” that all tastes presumably may 
be suited, is announced as a coming attraction for matinee 
performances at the same theatre. However, “corrup- 
tion wins not more than honesty,” 
for Marian De Forest’s beautiful dramatization of Miss 
Alcott’s “Little Women,” as presented at The Playhouse, 


even on Broadway, 


is meeting with well-deserved success. 
ee 


Merchants and business men have been recently dis- 
cussing the advantages of omitting from their corre- 
spondence expressions like “Dear Sir” and “Yours 
Respectfully,” on the ground that valuable space and 
time are wasted in writing such phrases and that the 
body of the letter is too often quite out of harmony with 
the polite beginning and ending. Consequently many 
commercial houses are discarding these conventional 
forms altogether. This is much to be regretted. Cour- 
tesy, of course, is not such a striking characteristic of to- 
day’s business life that the omission of these time- 
honored terms of politeness is at all likely to prove the 
financial ruin of those who leave them out, nevertheless 
‘Dear Sir” and “Yours Respectfully” sweeten more than 
is realized the acerbities of business correspondence by 
bringing home to angry writers the incongruity of a 
“dear” person reading discourteous language from those 
who protest themselves “respectfully” his. ; 





So remarkable was the success of the late Eucharistic 
Congress in regard to attendance, religious fervor and 
grandeur of ceremonial display that the Judeo-Masonic 
press was forced to break through its studied silence and 
reluctantly to express its wonder at the fact. One Vienna 
Socialist paper was so struck by the imposing reception 
tendered the Papal Delegate by both the Emperor and 
the public as to declare in one of its issues: “We must 
confess to our shame that up to a fortnight ago Cardinal 
van Rossum had been an unknown personality to us, but 
his existence by this time has been strikingly brought 











home. But who is this man who here in Vienna has been 
welcomed as if he had been the Kaiser himself? Not only 
has he been received with all the ceremonial reserved for 
the Emperor alone, but where in this land is the imperial 
personage who was ever greeted, in addition to the cus- 
tomary salvos of artillery, with the joyous and mighty 
peal of all the church bells of Vienna? As the Kaiser 
himself remarked, the entire artillery of 
heaven went into action in honor of his 


facetiously 
Eminence.” 


National Polish 


Springs, Penn., President Taft 


Speaking at the dedication of the 
College at Cambridge 
assured his audience that he had no fear of the right 
kind of aliens who seek a home in the United States. 
The earnest spirit of nationality which always char 
acterized the Poles, their fidelity to the Catholic faith 
and their domestic virtues would make them strong in 
the support of American sovereignty and loyal to the core. 
As agriculturists they are a much-needed element to-day 


in developing the country’s resources. 


LITERATURE 


Belgium: The Land of Art. By 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
3elgium is preeminently Catholic in its past history and 
the character of its artistic productions as well as in the 
present belief of its people and its principles of government; 


WILLIAM ELLiot GRrIFFIS. 


$1.25. 


and the fact that it is also the most prosperous and the best 
governed of modern democracies has drawn upon it the at- 
tention of sociologists, economists and statesmen as much 
its tapestries, sculpture, wood-carvings and 
architecture have made it attractive to the artistic world. 
In “Belgium: The Land of Art; its History, Legends, Indus- 
try and Modern Rev. Mr. Griffis takes a 
flying trip through it all in 299 pages, and manages to see in 
his flight the main outlines with considerable accuracy. Un- 
fortunately, he sees many other things which are not there, 
having brought with him eyes that were trained to see Cath- 
olic things and peoples in the color of his own inbred and 
ineradicable prejudices. These at all violent, nor do 
they prevent him from paying frequent high tribute to the 
Belgians, Catholic and all as they are, and even to monks, 
nuns and missionaries, and he has read widely on his subject 
unfair; but his religious views, 
or amorphic, are emphatically 


paintings, 


as 


Expansion,” the 


are not 


and seems never intentionally 
while in themselves indefinite 
at variance with those he continuously encounters in every 
phase of Belgian art, history and government, and hence the 
task of doing justice to that Catholic people and placing their 
view-point in the right though honestly at 
tempted, proves necessarily beyond his powers. Having no 
definite theology or philosophy he is, of course, an evolu 
tionist, and sees the ancient Belgians emerging from the for- 
ests presumably just after they had got down off the 
branches. The Church is good, bad or indifferent according 
to his mood or immediate reading, and you can have your 
Jesuits boiled, fried or fricasseed, fanatical or broad-minded, 
enlightening or darkening, according to your taste. He is 
strong for primitive Christianity, which he thinks Protest- 
antism rediscovered and the Walloons preserved in its purity, 
and for morality and civic order and good government, of 


perspective, 
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which he finds Belgium the best exemplar; and he glorifies 
Francisco Ferrer, the propagandist of immoral and infidel 
inarchy. 

He is also burdened with fads and fancies, such as that 
Belgium is a Western Japan, that its printing and painting 
were imported from Asia, that the Walloons, who loom as 
large in his eyes as quincunxes to Sir Thomas Browne, were 
the chief builders of the United States and almost everything 
else, that it was port wine lost America to England, and 
“estaminets” or beer-houses are ruinous to Belgium—which 
he proves to be the most prosperous country in the world. 
He is unaware that the Catholic Government, while lowering 
all other taxes, raised the duty on alcohol, and thus lessened 
by one-half its consumption, which was already below the 
European average. Among many errors, we notice that the 
widening of the franchise is dated 1883. It took place in 1884, 
after the accession to power of the Catholic Party, which has 
extended it from 126,419 voters in 1884 to 1,721,755 in 1912. 
While he panegyrizes the Liberal leaders, he gives no credit 
to Beernaert and the Catholic Government which, in grant- 
ing proportional representation, voluntarily gave their Liberal 
opponents a new lease of life. He restores the Liberals to 
office in 1910, incorrectly of course, and fails to chronicle 
the Catholic victory of 1912, which gave them a greatly in- 


creased majority after twenty-eight years of power. He puts 


Belgium's trade per head on an equality with that of Great 
Britain. The correct figures are: Belgium $206 per head, Great 
Britain $102 

We could say many other things for and against this book, 
which, with all its faults, is interesting, well written, well 
intentioned, and though frequently unjust is often generous. 
It will prove refreshing and stimulating, and not seldom 
amusing, to those who know their Belgium. The illustra- 
tions are excellent. M. K. 
Prisoners’ Years. By I. Crarke. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. $1.35 net 

This new novel of Miss Clarke's is not only masterly, but 


in a certain way masterful. Regardless of the plot and the 
interest of the story, as a story; regardless of the style, which 
is smooth, yet often vigorous; and in spite of some minor faults 
in technic, there is a perhaps undefined quality in the book which 
compels admiration and makes one glad that he has read the 
work. What renders this quality difficult of definition, is the 
fact that it does not rest in a sustained atmosphere, for the 
scenes are laid in too many places, and there are almost too 
many minor characters which, in a measure, detract from the 
interest in the principals. 

The story is dramatic. Evodia Essex, dependent niece of 
Lady Beaufoy, is betrothed to Felix Scaife, the favorite nephew 
of Sir Henry Scaife, from whom he is to inherit the estates 
of Mollingmere. Felix takes Evodia from London on a visit 
to Mollingmere, and while there, at the risk of mortally offend- 
ing his stoutly Protestant and prejudiced uncle, Sir Henry, gives 
shelter to a former Oxford college chum, who is now a monk, 
and whe begs a night’s rest and shelter, being exhausted from 
the duties of his profession and too far away to reach his monas- 
tery. During the night Father Anthony nearly succumbs to an 
attack of heart failure. The next day common hospitality re- 
quires that Felix take the invalid in his car to his monastery. 
Felix remains several days! and Evodia, angry at his desertion, 
returns to London. When they meet again some days later 
in London, and he declares his conversion to the Faith from 
witnessing the monk’s holy death, and that his uncle has re- 
pudiated him in favor of a younger brother, she summarily dis- 
misses him. 

Lady Beaufoy takes her to the continent, and at Genoa she 
becomes acquainted with the charming and pious Princess 








Aloysia, who is, perhaps, the most beautiful character in the 
book, and who takes a great fancy to Evodia. After a serious 
illness, caused by the strain of her rejection of Felix, the princess 
takes her to a beautiful villa in Northern Africa. There, as in 
Italy, the lovely character and practical Catholicity of the Prin- 
cess Aloysia, and her son, Isodoro, soften Evodia’s prejudices 
against the Catholic Faith which she ultimately accepts, and the 
“Prisoners’ Years” come to an end when she discovers Felix in 
Africa. Probably the only weak spot in the well told story is 
when the reconciliation has taken place, Felix is discovered to 
have been re-instated in Sir Henry’s good graces. 
J. E. Copus, S.J. 

Histoire de la Philosophie Ancienne. Par Gaston Sorrais. 
Paris: P. Lethielleux, 10 Rue Cassette. 6 fr. 

Histories of philosophy readily lend themselves to hostile 
criticism; to the novice in philosophy they are apt to be un- 
interesting, often unmeaning recitals of the wildest dreams; 
the initiated, on the other hand, generally find their summaries 
trite and unsatisfying. M. Sortais’ volume has the remarkable 
merit of escaping in great measure both these criticisms. From 
the beginning of philosophy itself to the beginning of what is 
known as modern philosophy, the story runs on with something 
of the glow of biographical narrative. While the student is not 
overwhelmed from the start with unfamiliar abstractions, those 
who can bear it are helped by a judicious system of cross-ref- 
erences to the author’s excellent “Traité de Philosophie.” An- 
other feature of value is the bibliography appended to each epoch, 
together with a bibliographical supplement of almost a hundred 
closely printed pages. 

There is in this work, besides its erudition, a freshness and 
independence of judgment which lift it above the rank of mere 
compendiums. The author avails himself of the labors of others 
in special fields, but does not hesitate to question their con- 
clusions. Thus, for example, his estimate of Suarez’ true re- 
lation to St. Thomas in philosophic matters differs widely from 
that expressed by Professor De Wolf in his “History of Medi- 
eval Philosophy.” Of interest, too, is his analysis of what is 
known as the “Decline of Scholasticism.” 

But perhaps the most radical departure from the usual scheme 
of such histories and introductions lies in the general perspective 
of the book. After accuracy of statement in matters of fact, 
perspective is all-essential in history—even of philosophy. In- 
deed correctness of vision is inseparable from right perspective. 
It may be due partly to the apathy of Catholic writers them- 
selves, that the story of Christian Philosophy, so rich in ma- 
terial, so wide in range, so profound in development, and abound- 
ing, far beyond that of any other school or system, in the number 
and influence of its great exponents, should be dwarfed almost 
to nothingness in our contemporary manuals. Whatever the 
cause, the fact of this disproportion is glaringly evident. In a 
recent American volume of some four hundred pages, covering 
about this same period, fourteen pages are devoted to Patristic 
Philosophy and twenty-five to Scholasticism. Even then the com- 
monplaces of those subjects are distorted beyond recognition. 
We welcome the present work as a protest against such tra- 


vesties of history. 


The Story of St. Mildred of Thanet, a Saint of Saxon 
Times. By Minnie Sawyer. Edited with Preface by THe 
Rr. Rev. T. E. Ecan, O.S.B., Abbot of St. Augustine’s, Rams- 
gate. Holborn, E. C.: St. Anselm’s Society, 3 Dyer’s Build- 
ings. 

Mildred, or Mildrithe, early English for “a well of peace,” 
is a name that more of our Catholic girls should have, for 
besides being musical and full of poetry it was borne by a 
Saxon princess of the eighth century who was the sainted ab- 
bess of a Benedictine monastery in the Isle of Thanet, Kent. 
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Queen Ermenberga, St. Mildred’s mother, had founded the 
abbey on property offered by a royal kinsman in atonement 
for a murder he had countenanced. “Thou shalt give me 
land,” said Ermenberga “whereon to raise a monastery where 
the pure in heart shall pray thee back to purity.” She then 
chose the Isle of Thanet for her new foundation saying: 
“Thou shalt give me as much of it as my tame deer shall 
run over at one course.” Moreover “Mildred, my child, has 
vowed herself to Heaven and she shall lead the virgin choir 
who hereafter will pray for thy soul all the days of their 
life.” Wherefore St. Mildred is represented in art with a 
crozier in her hands and a white doe by her side, for she was 
in due time enthroned as abbess of a convent whose lands 
were bounded by the day’s course of a pet deer. 

So the building of the abbey was started, forthwith. Mil- 
dred meanwhile entered a convent near Paris to prepare for 
her post of responsibility, after various adventures passed 
thence to Flanders, where she became an angel of comfort 
to the victims of swamp fever, then returning to Kent joined 
the community she was to rule. Little is recorded of her 
later life. She attended the great council King Whitred as- 
sembled at Beccancelde and signed after the Bishop of 
Rochester the ordinances that were then drawn up. After hold- 
ing the office of abbess for some twenty-five years she died 
holily and miracles were worked at her tomb. The abbey 
that she governed was destroyed, however, by the Danes a 
hundred years later. The author of this biography, Father 
Egan tells us, died just after completing her work. She 
has left us an interesting and well told history of her be- 
loved St. Mildred. W. D. 


The Authority of Religious Experience. By Cuartes Lewis 
SiaTTEry, D.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Its title, the author’s Protestant D.D., “scholar,” “scholarship,” 
“theology,” “theologian,” appearing pretentiously on nearly every 
page, gave us a pretty clear idea of what to expect when we 
sat down to go over this book. It is a feeble application of Prag- 
matism to dogmatic theology. The author seems not to know 
much about Pragmatism; about dogmatic theology he knows 
next to nothing. He touches on the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
Miracles, the Bible, without giving a sign that he has ever re- 
ceived or formulated for himself any definition of personality, 
nature, substance, natural order, natural law. His assertions are 
rash to say the least. For example: “Some theologians try to 
show that immortality has not a primary place in Christianity. 
Perhaps if men were perfect it would not have a primary place.” 
“Theology is rather fond of saying that man is indifferent to 
life’—and proves it from suicide. What such theology is and 
who such theologians are we are not told. In another place, 
however, we find: “Theology answers that the existence and 
character of God are a supreme venture of faith,” and the 
Theology which denies the certainty of faith, is an alias for one 
“Sparrow-Simpson.” Again we are told that to expect rev- 
erently a rational confirmation of revelation, is faith. Accord- 
ing to this remarkable theology, “the appeal to the risen body of 
Christ as a warrant of what our bodies shall be is recognized as 
invalid,’—a sweeping assertion that ignores the real theologians 
of the Catholic Church who do not despise St. Paul—and “the 
special outward forms in which the Lord was pleased to make 
Himself sensibly recognizable by His disciples, were no more 
necessarily connected with His glorified person, than the robes 
which He wore. The latter statement has the authority of Bishop 
Westcott: unfortunately against it is our Lord Himself.” 

The book is a bundle of such absurdities, some of them blas- 
phemous, all of them frivolous. It consists of a series of lec- 
tures given in the General Theological Seminary, New York. 
If the congregation of Grace Church chooses to pay handsomely 
to hear such unwholesome doctrine it is its own affair: one would 





have expected the managers of a seminary to hesitate before 
forcing these lectures on their students. H. W. 





The House of Peace. By MicuHarL Woop, New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.35. 

This is a well told story that teaches the power of prayer. 
“Father Anthony Standish, an Anglican Catholic Priest,” is 
the head of “The House of Peace,” a litthe company of men 
who “make prayer and worship the chief aim of their lives.” 
Thither comes Gareth Fenton, who from childhood has been 
vainly seeking “The City of God,” but finds it at last, under 
Father Anthony’s roof. Hither also Gareth’s prayers bring his 
friend “Larry,” when about to destroy himself, and win him the 
grace of a holy death. By the machinations of Mrs. Fenton, 
Gareth’s mother, “Larry” though wholly innocent, had passed a 
long term in prison, where at her instigation, he was most 
cruelly treated. But before he dies he forgives those who 
wronged him and through his intercession at God’s throne Mrs. 
Fenton repents of her sin. The weak point of the story, how- 
ever, is the conduct of this woman, whose diabolical hatred of 
“Larry” lacks a sufficient motive. What with “Mass” “the Pres- 
ence,’ “Lauds,” “Confession,” and the like, the atmosphere of 
the novel is quite “Roman” and can be read by Catholics with 
profit and pleasure. 


“Hell’s Playground” by Ida Vera Simonton is one of those 
books which should never have been written, much less pub- 
lished. The less said about it, the better. 

Of Sir Henry H. Howorth’s “St. Gregory the Great,” “J. J. 
D.” writes in the New York Books for Oc- 
tober 20: “We are not puzzled at the writer’s keen dislike of 
the Catholic Church. It is not and these pages 
show that he knows little about the Church, except what has 
come to him through miscellaneous channels of the S. P. C. 
K. type. Professing to busy himself in our behalf with 
one of the grandest figures in history, he makes the great man, 
whose life he pretends to narrate, a mere excuse for a rather 
cheap attack upon Christian doctrines. He uses Gregory as a 
sort of splendid mask for his little wooden battery of weak 
powder and saltpetre. He constantly presses the name of a 
great man into service as a decoy for readers who have no con- 
troversial turn. We fancy unwary purchasers will be vexed by 
the futile promise of the book’s title. Was Gregory lavish 
in his charities? The author reminds us of the balefulness of 
indiscriminate charity. Was he a great ruler? The author hints 
that he was a time-server, as in the case of Phocas. Was he 
a man of singular moral uprightness and lofty spiritual ideals? 
The author insists that he was narrow-minded, superstitious, and 
intolerant; and so he goes on, building with one hand and tear- 
ing down with the other. The biography is conceived 
in rancor, put together without skill or toil, and has no graces 
of style to hide its painful vulgarity. It was a theory of the 
late William Stubbs, the author of the ‘Constitutional History 
of England,’ that without some infusion of spite history could 
not be written. Perhaps he was right. We are certain a large 
infusion of it went into the making of Sir Henry’s book.” 


Times Review of 


uncommon ; 





“The Provincial American” is the title of a volume of essays 
by Meredith Nicholson, which appeared with one exception in 
the Atlantic Monthly. “A Provincial Capital,’ and “The Pro- 
vincial American” tell us pleasantly about the characteristics of 
Indianapolitans, while “Edward Eggleston” is a critical and bio- 
graphical paper. “Should Smith Go to Church?” which provoked 
considerable discussion when it first appeared, was ably answered, 
our readers may remember, in our issue of June 8, this year. Mr. 
Nicholson charges “The Tired Business Man” with being largely 
responsible for the success of indecent “musical comedies and 
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ve d in the “Confessions of a ‘Best-Seller’” gives 

I “impression based on talks with retail dealers in many 
parts of the country, that they often report as ‘best-sellers, 
books of which they may have made large advance purchases, 
uut which are selling slowly This aim is, of course, to forc« 


book into the list, and thereby create a false impression of 


ts popularity.” This is instructive Houghton, Mifflin Co 
¢} et 

The dramatic critics are praising warmly Marian De Forest’ 
lramatization of Louisa M. Alcott’s “Litthe Women,” which 


was recently presented at “The Playhouse,” in New York. Its 
success, says the Times, is something “to be genuinely glad about. 
For nowadays there is so much in the theatres—and out of 
them, for that matter—that is clever and brilliant and interest- 
ing, without being exactly nice, that one ought to rejoice in 
presence of a sweet and wholesome play like ‘Little Women.” 

attests that “the production on the whole visualized the book, 


the characters, and the period, as well as these things can ever 
he done on the stage That, in the modern theatre, is verv well 
} cde d 

Mier. Robert Hug Benson, who has turned his hand with 


success to so many kinds of literary work, has now written in 
verse “A Child’s Rule of Life,” which Mr. Gabriel Pippet has 
leverly illustrated. They take a little boy and his equally small 


ster straight through the day and tell them in easily remembered 


rhymes, which have better remembered pictures above them, just 
what Catholic children should do, what prayers they should 
y, how to behave in temptation, how to act in church, and s 
on, The author humbly admits that the rhymes he has made 
are “rather feeble sometimes,” but his delighted little readers 
will not be at all critical. It was shrewd of Mgr. Benson t 
e special stanzas to securing the lambkins’ prayers for 
himself and Mr. Pippet. “A Child’s Rule of Life” is a charming 
nut y book, for which many a mother will doubtless be very 
vrateful. Little Catholic children should have more books of 
<ind. Paper covers 40 cents; cloth 75. Longmans, Greet 

wx Lo . 


Che Little Cardinal” (Benziger Bros., $1.25) is a children’s 
ry that Olive Katherine Parr has written about a “Lord 
Fauntleroy’ who lived among the London cockneys. Cardinal 
Bonner, who is evidently meant for a portrait of Cardinal 
Vaughan, sent a letter to the lambs of his flock asking them to 
bring him on Good Shepherd Sunday whatever pennies they could 
ve for the destitute children of the diocese. Uriel Adair, who 
means to be a cardinal too when he grows up, comes with a 
Not long 
after he wakes up one morning a real lord, but not long after 


that he is fatally injured while trying to protect his friend Alice 


larger hoard of his little earnings than any other child. 


il 


from her drunken father. So robed in his altar boy’s scarlet 
cassock and cotta, “the little Cardinal” lay in state in the 
Archbishop’s House. A well-told and romantic tale 


For being “undesirable” owing to their “mediocrity” the 
stories of Oliver Optic and Horatio Alger have been “put on 
the index” by the library authorities in the District of Co- 
But are the children being successfully induced to 
read something better? “Hope and Have,” “Watch and 
Wait,” “Paul the Peddler” and “Phil the Fiddler” are not 
works of great literary merit to be sure, but their ethical 
value is considerable. There is nothing in them to offend 


lumbia. 


modesty, right triumphs over wrong, and a manly optimism 
is inculeated. If Washington children who are forbidden to 
read the favorite “juveniles” of thirty years ago are devour- 
ing instead modern “best sellers” and “problem novels,” let 





Capital, however, have effectively persuaded its boys and 
girls to read better books than Oliver Optic’s we rejoice, but 
are eager to learn how it was done and to hear the names of 
the authors that the children like. 


“With the Indians in the Rockies,” Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
Mr. James 
Willard Schultz gathered the facts from the personal remi- 
niscences of his friend Thomas Fox, a scout and trapper of 
the fifties, and then threw them into form. The book tells 
how Fox, when a boy, went off hunting beaver with Pita- 
makin, a Blackfoot youth, and how both fell into the hands 
of some hostile Koutenays. Robbed of their horses and of 
everything else save their clothing, the two boys start to 
find their way back to the trading post they left. The ad- 
ventures they have on that long winter’s journey, and the 
privations they suffer make the story exciting enough to 
hold the interest of any boy that reads it, especially if he 
reflects that “it all really happened.” 


is a boys’ story of western life which is true. 
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EDUCATION 


Conservatism in Progress 


Readers of America will recall the complimentary reference 
made at the time to the conservative views expressed by Dr. 
John Grier Hibben, President of Princeton University, in the ad- 
dress on “The Essentials of Liberal Education,” which he gave 
on the occasion of his inauguration. Those views, it appears, 
have given rise to considerable critical comment on the ground 
that they represent a conservative position in education, with 
the implication that a conservative position is naturally to be in- 
terpreted as opposed to progress. In a signed article, contributed 
by him to the Philadelphia Public Ledger early in October, Dr. 
Hibben reiterates the views developed in his inaugural address, 
and with keen logic, very refreshing in these days of haphazard 
thinking on most topics, demolishes the criticism lavished upon 
his stand as a conservative educator. 

“I wish,” he says, “to enter a very emphatic protest against 
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this fallacy which associates conservatism with a lack of progress, 
the more so because this general point of view, I believe, is 
quite prevalent to-day. It is the conservative in education who 
alone possesses the secret of significant and substantial progress. 
That which is to be conserved is that which is essential. That 
which is unessential may well be outgrown and left behind; but 
the very idea of the.essential elements in education is that they 
possess a certain enduring life which is absolutely necessary for 
true and vital growth. It does not seem to me tha. “iere can be 
any true development in educational method unless there is some 
grasp af the essential principles which necessarily underlie and 
condition the possibilities of progress. The true conservatism in 
education, in politics or in religion is progress without loss of 
essential values.” 

Dr. Hibben very correctly notes the reason of the fallacy in 
the deductions of his critics. The conservative leader is not, 
simply because conservative, a reactionist. One must not forget 
that there is a wide difference between adherence to old principles 
and adherence to old methods. “Progress,” he warns his critics, 
“consists in the application of old principles to new conditions; 
and it is only when there is a firm grasp of fundamental prin- 
ciples that it is possible to devise new methods which have 
permanent value. Merely because an idea is new’—the thought 
is one deserving the attention of the so-called progressists in 
the educational field—“it does not necessarily follow that it is 
wise or profitable. The art of invention can inde- 
pendent of fundamental theory.” 

Unhappily there is a great temptation to-day, and a great 
pressure as well, upon us all to discard the old-time educational 
The claims of new 


never be 


theories as out-of-date and old-fashioned. 
ideas are insistently urged and it is inferred that one who does 
the ideas of the hour necessarily 
“The true theory of education, 


not enthusiastically embrac« 
stands in the way of progress. 
however,” Dr. Hibben would have the proponents of this fallacy 
remember, “in a very peculiar manner rests upon certain funda- 
mental ideas whose vitality and whose integrity are wholly free 
from the passing fashion, and from the verdict of popular ap- 
proval or disapproval. These fundamental because 
they rest for their truth upon the elemental traits of human 
nature.” 

Since education is the process of developing fully and roundly 
the powers of the human mind, every theory of education must 
be based upon a thorough knowledge of that faculty. We may 
not ignore, for instance, writes Dr. Hibben, the psychological 
truth “that time is a very important and essential element in the 
development of the living powers of the mind, quite as much so 
as in the developinent of the life of a plant or of an animal.” 
How can the great tendency in what is called the theory of 
progressive education be made to fit in with this truth? That 
tendency urges a short cut toward the attainment of that mini- 
mum amount of knowledge which may be necessary in one’s ac- 
tive pursuits, whether it be of a business or professional career. 
“It seems to be, on the face of it, a most plausible doctrine,” 
says Princeton’s President, “that if one is to do a particular 
work in life, he should begin as soon as possible, the earlier 
the better, to fit himself vigorously for the particular task that 
he has in view.” Yet it is only plausible; to develop a special 
talent of some particular gift too early in the education process 
means a one-sided and partial development of the whole man. 
This is a principle that cannot bé overlooked, since it repre- 
sents a fundamental law of all growth, physical, moral and 
spiritual, as well as intellectual, and it must not be ignored in 
devising the course of study for the young mind, which is to be 
developed to the fullest possible degree of efficiency. “The years 
in which the correlated powers of the mind are maturing,” Dr. 
Hibben wisely reminds his critics, “are not lost in making up 
the total amount of man’s efficiency in life. It is a period for 
the storing of energy and accumulation of power for the labors 


ideas are 








of future years.” There is no short cut to knowledge, he adds, 
“a thorough training of all the powers of the man is the best 
preparation for the particular work whatever it may be which 
awaits him.” 

Nor will Dr. Hibben admit that he is lacking in the true spirit 
because he electivism 
“The whole tendency in the choice of studies when 
left to the option of the young boy or girl,” he rightly affirms, 
“is to take that which for the time being is the easiest to master. 


s . 
of progress opposes an uncontrolled in 


education, 


It is absolutely necessary, however, in developing the powers of 
the mind that they should be given a certain vigor as well as 
facility of action. To gain this vigor there must be some dis- 
cipline, and this discipline of the mind cannot be secured merely 
by that kind of training which follows the lines of least resistance. 
It is an incalculable advantage to the growing intelligence that 
certain tasks should be done which command for their success- 
ful accomplishment every element of strength which the mind 
Mental strength, indeed, is born only in travail of 
the spirit, in the labors which test the man and prove his 
powers.” Evidently the modern theory of education which would 
make the way easy and attractive for the student, and which 
would never place upon him the burden of serious and sustained 
work does not appeal to Princeton’s head. He pleads for ‘ 
ness” in the training of our boys and girls. “The mind that has 
this element of robust strength is the mind that is best prepared 
for the emergencies of life. 
training must be devised which is thorough, substantial and in- 
vigorating, not for the purpose of manufacturing a machine to 


possesses. 


‘robust- 


To secure this end, a system of 


produce a particular product, but of developing a man with a 
mind growing in knowledge and capable of doing the varied 
work and of meeting the varied responsibilties of a man in a 
world of illimitable responsibility.” 

Nor does Dr. Hibben fear to pay his respects to that other 
danger of modern educational theorists who would substitute 
a certain technical skill for mental power and resourcefulness 
The “immediately useful” in school training marks not for him 
the of the of and rewarding 
achievement. He concedes, to be sure, that a complete educa- 


way progress, way substantial 
tion “must provide for the complete development of the body, 
for the trained eye and the skilled hand.” But the body is merely 
istrument of the controlling and commanding mind and it is, 
therefore, the unfolding of all the powers of the mind and the 
application of these powers to the various conditions and cir- 
cumstances of life which must be ever the chief end in educa- 
“In our general educational progress, in the development 
methods and of new pursuits or new 
courses of study and investigation, not forget the 
truth,” well affirms the President of Princeton, “which is old and 
yet ever new and must remain the same yesterday, to-day and 
forever—that the end of education is the cultivation of mental 
power throughout the whole range of its possibilities.” 

Dr. Hibben is in no sense opposed to progress in educational 
methods, but true to the concept of all genuine progress he in- 
sists it must be along the lines of the elemental and essential 
principles which express the nature of the human mind, its needs 
and its fully developed powers; “he alone,” he tells us, “is truly 
progressive who is capable of moving forward in such a way as 
to conserve in the true original sense of that word, whatever has 
parmanent value.” And one who reads his luminous paper will 
find it difficult indeed to reject the implied, pointed criticism it 
contains of the shifting theories now rife among us. 


M. J. O'C. 


the i1 


tion. 


of new devices, new 


we dare 


Dr. Edmund Britten Jones has been selected for the 
Rhodes Scholarship for 1912 from South Australia. He was 
trained by the Christian Brothers and is the first student of 
a Catholic College in South Australia to be thus honored. 
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They sacrifice everything to enable their children to obtain that 

PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM which they were denied. The second generation of a sturdy but 

At the dedication of the Polish College, at Cambridge Springs uneducetes PE a brought to this rer etids and raised in an 

" “ permet han ee amoriege Pigs, | atmosphere of thrift and hard work, and forced by their parents 

aby President Taft, who was invited for the occasion, spoke as | into school to obtain an instrument of self-elevation, has always 

follows : Lad contributed to the strength of our people, and they will continue 
“It cannot be denied that no people of Europe have had z 


stronger in their hearts the feeling of nationality than the Poles. 
They were the natural guardians, because of their geographical 
position, of the Christian civilization of West Europe, and that, for 
a large part of the time that they were thus situated, was em- 
bodied in and Catholic Church. 
They were on the boundary where the rivalry of the Greek and 

nanifested itself against the religion of 
The result was 


represented by the Roman 
Byzantine Catholicism 
Rome, and never for an instant did they yield. 
that their nationality and their religion were completely identi- 
fied, and even in the days of Luther, and the subsequent thirty 


Pole S 


left the church to join in the new movement was insignificant 


years’ war, the number of who became independent or 


“In accepting such people as our fellow-citizens, as constitu- 


“nts in our body politic, and as amalgamating with all our other 
and rejoice in the value and weight 


nalism and undying loyalty to an idea that 


peoples, we must recognize 


nati 


are certain to make the Poles strong in the support of American 
sove t d loyal to the core in a free country in which they 
‘an develop all their best traits, and enjoy the political, social, 
% ind relig s freedom that they so prize. 
‘The Poles are a people having qualities that we can well 
ford ‘orporate into the composite American citizen that 


With an 


nd the poetic, they cherish all the tradi- 


hospitality is creating. innate 
J 


ve of the picturesque a 


C 
tions and legends and customs that add so much pleasure to their 


home life. They are a farming people. We are suffering from 
1 congestion of labor in the large cities and a dearth of labor 
in the country. We need farmers. We need farm laborers. The 
increase in the value of the products of the soil, and the better 


emoluments now derived from farming, are in the end certain 


to attract laborers and farmers to the country, and in this move- 
ment there are no people in the world who are better adapted to 
be successful than the Poles. 

to the question of im- 


“T cannot close without some reference 


to 


migration and the attitude that ought t 
am one of those who believe that America is 


be taken by the lovers 
of our country. I 
greatly better in her present condition, and will have still greater 
advantage in the future, because of the infusion into our body, 
politic and social, of the sturdy peasantry and the better educated 
who have come to us from the nations of Europe. 


classes 
’ actual development of the country it would have been 


‘In the 
impossible for done what has been done in the con- 
our farms and in 
the establishment of our had the 
steady heads of those who have come to us from 


us to have 
railroads, in the development of 
not 


struction of 


industries had we strong 


arms and th 
continental Europe 

“We have a right to have, and ought to have, immigration 
that shall having thrown upon us undesirable 


laws prevent our 


members of other countries, like the criminals, the imbeciles, the 


and the parmanently disabled, but we have a vast terri- 


insan 
tory here, in the development of which we need manual labor 
of a constant and persistent kind, and I think we have shown in 


the past, as we shall show in the future, that our system of 


education is sufficiently thorough and sufficiently attractive to 
those who come here that they of all others avail themselves of 
it with promptness and success. 

“T have an abiding faith in the influence of our institutions 
upon all who come here, no matter how lacking in education 
they may be, if they have the sturdy enterprise to leaye home 
to come out to this new country to seek their fortunes. It 


and t 
uneducated who scoff at education—they value it 


is not the 





to do so.” 


SOCIOLOGY 


The Housing Problem 


We pointed out some time ago that the housing of the 
workman is one of the most difficult social problems. The 
home is one of the prime necessaries of life, standing prac- 
tically with food and clothing. Every workingman, there- 
fore, must have a home decently comfortable and within his 
To combine these two elements is the difficulty. 

Let us remind have said already, 
that comfort is purely relative, having no absolute standard. 
The snow hut of the Eskimo, the lodge or cabin of the In- 
dian, satisfy the conditions of comfort with regard to time, 
place and person, as did the yeoman’s cottage of former 
days The level of comfort indefinitely. 
Steamers and railway carriages that were luxurious twenty 
years ago, hardly satisfy the idea of comfort to-day, and with 
Lastly once a level has been reached 
in this matter of comfort, there is no returning to former con- 
ditions under ordinary circumstances. In “The Heart of 
Midlothian” Sir Walter Scott enlarges on the comfort of the 
early nineteenth century stage coach, comparing it with that 
of the eighteenth century. It needed but one journey by 
rail to make the element of comfort vanish utterly from the 
coach. So one who has lived in a modern house would find 
those of fifty years ago far from comfortable. Considering 
that bodily comfort is very low in the scale of the good 
things of man, we must ask seriously whether this constant 
However this 


means. 


our readers of what we 


can be raised 


houses it is the same. 


raising of its standard is really desirable. 
may be, the workingman should be on his guard against ex- 
cess in this matter. Leo XIII insists upon frugality as one 
of the means of improving the condition of the working 
classes. Hence those reformers ill-advised who 
think that they help the good cause by providing the in- 
satiable cravings of bodily appetites with things hitherto un- 


social are 


experienced. 

The duty of providing a suitable home rests on the father 
of the family. If, notwithstanding frugality in all domestic 
expenditure he can not provide a healthful, decent one ex- 
cept at a cost out of proportion to his earnings, public au- 
thority must come to his assistance, and, as far as possible, 
impose the obligation of rectifying this evil upon those who 
are chiefly responsible for the conditions that produce it. In 
the old days in England and elsewhere the working classes 
lived chiefly on the land, adscripti glebae. Some imagine 
that this term implied slavery. The reverse was the case. 
The fact that they were attached to the soil was their pro- 
tection. The laborer had his settled place; his duties, but 
also his rights. He was bound to the soil; but it was bound 
to support him, to give him a roof, food and clothing and his 
rights in the common land. -In the “Deserted Village” Gold- 
smith gives as an element of happy rural life the following: 

“To every cot the lord’s indulgent mind 
Had a small space of garden ground assigned.” 

But this was after the enclosures of commons and the 
change of service into rent. In the old days there was no 
question of indulgence but of right. 

We shall continue to trace the question in England be- 
cause there is seen best the development of the industrial 
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system which has made it the problem it is to-day. When 
the landlords had imposed rents and usurped the common 
lands the cottiers had cottage arts, spinning, 
weaving, etc., to enable them to pay rent and live. The 
steam-engine and the factory system destroyed these in- 
dustries and compelled many country people to come and 
work in the towns. Then followed the trades-unions that 
bettered the workingman’s condition and the extraction of 
immense quantities of gold in South Africa and elsewhere 
that has built up huge cities, revolutionized commerce and 
social life. Thus the towns became more and more a lure, 
through their luxury without limit. The working 
classes began in growing numbers to desert the fields for 
the city. In this country the movement has reached enor- 
mous proportions and is 
the European working classes. 

The workingman’s responsibility seems then to be confined 
a certain lack of moderation or fru 


recourse to 


growing 


augmented by the coming in of 


to these two elements: 
gality, which permeates his whole city life, and his deserting 
the land without necessity. For the rest, the capitalist is 
responsible for the difficulties of the housing problem. In 
another article we shall have something to say regarding 
the way each may satisfy his obligations in the matter. 


H. W. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The National Capital was the scene of a remarkable demon 
stration of the Holy Name the Archdiocese of 
Baltimore, on Sunday, October 20. Twenty-two thousand mem 
bers carrying the Stars and Stripes, silken “H. N. S.” banners 
and fluttering “H. N. S.” pennants, marched the streets of Wash- 
ington, and 60,000 men, women and children later knelt in the 
shadow of the Washington Monument during the Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament. In the line were 7,000 men and boy 
members of the Holy Name Societies of Baltimore, and 1,500 
from Cumberland, Hagerstown, Emmitsburg, Frederick and 
other places in Maryland. About 12,000 other Marylanders visited 
Washington to view the parade and take part in the services on 
Washington itself was represented by 8,000 of 


Societies of 


Monument lot. 
the marchers and there were more than 4,000 from Alexandria 
and other parts of Northern Virginia. It was the greatest re- 
ligious demonstration ever held in Washington. The climax 
was reached when at the solemn services near the Monument 
thousands of voices united in singing “Holy God, We Praise 
Thy Name,” the battle song of the Holy Name Societies. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Judge W. H. Delacey and Col. Joyce, 
and the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament was given by his 
Excellency the Apostolic Delegate, the Most Rev. John Bonzano. 

Notable processions were also a feature of celebrations in 
other cities. There were 20,000 members of the Holy Name 
in Cincinnati; 20,000 in Jersey City; 10,000 in the exercises at 
St. Michael’s Monastery, West Hoboken; 10,000 at Bayonne, 
New Jersey; 30,000 in Pittsburgh ; 7,000 in Columbus, Ohio; who 
paraded the streets of these cities as a protest against profana- 
tion of the Holy Name. In Wheeling, W. Va., 5,000 men in line 
were headed by the Right Rev. P. J. Donahue, Bishop of Wheel- 
ing, who in spite of his advanced age, marched on foot over the 
entire route. 

Monsignor Nicetas Budka, the first Greek-Ruthenian Bishop 
of Canada, was consecrated titular Bishop of Patena in the 
Cathedral of Lemberg, Austria, October 13. The new bishop 
was born at Dabrowiska, Archdiocese of Lemberg, on June 
4, 1877, and has had a career which admirably fits him for his 
new position. His parents were well-to-do farmers, who 
sent him to the High School in Tarnopol to begin his stu- 


dies. He next entered the Lemberg University, studying civil 








law for four years. Then he served his military term of one 
year in Vienna in the Hungarian infantry regiment, No. 43, 
during which he took his examinations for officership. So 
officer of the Austrian lieutenant of re 
Still in military dress he entered the Jesuit Theo- 


he is an army—a 
serves. 
logical Seminary at Innsbruck, where he was ordained priest 
on October 13, 1905, being in the third year of theology. 
After finishing his theological studies, he was appointed Pre 
fectus Studiorum in the Lemberg Seminary, and then a year 
later secured two years’ leave of absence to study in the 
Imperial and Royal Theological Institute of St. Augustine, 
in Vienna, for his D.D. This Institute is supported by the 
Emperor himself, and young 
from all the Austrian dioceses, forty-eight in all. His further 
career was centred in the Seminary at Lemberg, and in the 
work of the Society of St. Raphael, which is helping the 
He little paper for the 
emigrants, and made a missionary tour in Germany in 1911 


intended for selected 


priests 


emigrants. was also editor of a 
This year the news of his nomination surprised him on an 
other missionary trip in Bosnia, among his Ruthenian peopl: 
Mgr. Budka knows German, French and Polish, besides the 
Canada the 
the Ruthenian emigrants there he understands perfectly, as 
he was appointed consultor to Mgr. Szeptycki, Archbishop 
of Lemberg, with a special duty to deal with all emigration 


Ruthenian language, very well. and needs of 


matters, especially those of Canada. He is at present the 


only specialist in emigration matters in the diocese of Lem 


berg. 
The seventy-fifth anniversary of the establishment of St 
Boniface’s parish, Quincy, Ill, was observed with appro 


priate exercises in the third week of October. On Sfinday, 
October 13, a solemn pontifical Mass was celebrated by the 
Rt. 
formerly in charge of the parish. 


Rev. John Janssen, D.D., Bishop of Belleville, who was 
The first Mass in Quincy 
was said in the house of a citizen as early as 1833, by the Rey 
Peter Paul Lefevre, afterwards Coadjutor 
ministrator of Detroit, but the beginning of the parish dates 
from 1837, when John M. J. St. Cyr, then on the 
mission in Chicago, was placed in charge of the Catholics of 
the district. St. 
the Mississippi Valley. 
ishes, St. Mary’s Hospital, St. Vincent’s Home for the Aged 
and Infirm, St. Aloysius’ Orphan Asylum, St. Francis Solanus 
Monastery and St. Francis Solanus’ College of the Francisca 
Fathers, an academy, seven schools, three chapels, and four 


3ishop and Ad 


the Rev. | 
» stare’ sc = = ; 

soniface’s is the oldest German parish in 
Out of it have grown six large par 


communities of nuns. 

For the fresh air and vacation work of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society of Boston Mr. Thomas B. Fitzpatrick has given 
a fine farm of seventy at South Framingham. The 
farm is splendidly equipped and thoroughly modern in every 
The Sisters of St. Joseph will have charge of the 
intended to use the 


acres 


respect. 


domestic management. It is farm for 
ten months of the year for needy mothers and other women 
who are convalescing. The other two 
for children, 
month and a thousand girls the next. A large part of the 
farm is under cultivation. Mr. Fitzpatrick gives the farm as 


a memorial to Archbishop Williams. 


will afford 


boys 


months 


Summer recreation one thousand one 


The July of last year saw the introduction at Rome of a 
double cause, that of two martyrs of the Eucharist, Father 
Jacques Salez and the lay Brother, Guillaume Sautenonche, 
of the Society of Jesus. Both were put to death, in hatred 
of religion, over three hundred years ago, February 7th, 1593, 
in the little town of Aubenas, department of Ardéche, France. 

The had the day previous themselves 


Huguenots made 
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of the town, and there as elsewhere throughout 


whenever they gained the ascendancy, their fanatical 


passions broke forth; offering some explanation, if not, of 
yurse, justification, for those drastic measures that were 
ifterwards adopted against them by their political and re- 
rious Opponents. 
| tw ligious were arrested and peremptorily ordered 
nce their faith and particularly that in the most 
Ble Sacrament of the altar. With undaunted courage, 
Pri¢ 1 Brother alike refused, proclaiming instead their 
( | reverence for that most sacred of all mysteries. On 
he f ving day mob of soldiers and assassins incited to 
he iry deed, by the harangues of the preacher, Labat, 
TO nto place of detention and slew them without 
cy 
Che fame of the martyrs’ sanctity began to spread through 
ran n the seventeenth century, and gained a fresh 
mpetus in wn day by the translation in 1878, of their 
rly relics Therefore, during the Eucharistic Congress of 
Romé¢ 1905, a request was made for their beatification. 
This b pported by the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
( r tl introduction of their Cause, was signed 
yy Pius X \nd so it is, that two w Saints and martyrs 
f that company which has given so many of both to the 
Church, will shortly be proposed to the veneration of the 
faithful 
[The many ol ilumni among the priests of the United 
States claiming the Innsbruck University as their alma mater, 
will be gratified to learn that extensive improvements re- 
cently made in the buildings of that venerable house of 


studi@s have enabled the Innsbruck faculty largely to extend 
to their students. The opening of the 
ts thoroughly up-to-date equipment, 
f the old The 
\ustria, has been transferred 
of 


the facilities offered 


Canisianum, with 1 
made the 
Jesuit House of Philosophy, of 
from Pressburg to Innsbruck, 
scholastic philosophy will now be added to the theological 
‘ourse. His Holiness, Pius X, has graciously conceded to 
Innsbruck faculty the privilege of conferring the usual 


new 


possible refitting « “Convictus.” 


and a complete course 


the 


those who successfully complete this course. 


degrees upon 

Che lectures of the newly organized philosophical faculty 
will hereafter be open to others than members of the Society 
f§ Jesus, under the conditions hitherto prevailing in the 


House of Theology. 


By direction of his Eminence Cardinal Farley, Sunday, Oc- 
was designated “Tuberculosis Sunday” throughout 
In each church a Mass was celebrated pray- 
said 


tober 27, 
the archdiocese. 
ing the of 
from the pulpit urging frequent prayer of the congregation 
Leaflets concerning prevention of the 


for extinction the disease, and a word was 


for the same purpose. 
disease are being distributed through the parochial schools. 


Episcopalian clergymen, it is said, sometimes whisper that the 
of the Catholic 


of Episcopalian 


accessions to their denomination from the clergy 
Church are quite as numerous as the conversions 
ministers. Even were this so they cannot deny that as regards 
quality the converts to the Church are far superior to those 
passing over to Episcopalianism, Mr. Andrew E. Caldecott has 
just entered the Church in England, resigning, in order to do 
so, the very comfortable rectory of Drewsteignton, worth £735 
a year. He is the latest, but, please God, not the last of aslong 
line who have paid the price of unity in giving up the good things 
of the world. When Episcopalians can show such converts from 
the Catholic Church, they will be able to exchange whispering 


ni 
hha 


| 
| 
| 
| 




















for speaking out. “Oh! but we don’t believe in parading our 





converts as you do.” No, we hardly suppose you do, for obvious 
reasons. For the rest, such converts as Mr. Caldecott can not 
remain hid: it is evidently not the same with those the Episco- 
palians receive 


PERSONAL 


Mother 
ittack 


visit to 


Katharine Drexel is happily convalescing from an 


of typhoid fever contracted while on a missionary 


New Mexico 

[t is announced from Rome that the Rev. Dr. E. J. Hanna, 
Professor of Theology, at St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, 
N. Y., has been appointed auxiliary to the Archbishop of 
San Francisco, in sucession to Bishop O’Connell, who, on 
January 19, 1912, was transferred to the See of Richmond, Va. 


Right Rev. Jehn E. Fitzmaurice, Bishop of Erie, Pa., cele- 
brated the golden jubilee of his priesthood, on October 16. 
He born in February, 1839, at Newtownsandes, County 
Kerry, Ireland. Three of his four brothers became priests. 


was 


\t the recent centenary celebration of the Sisters of Naza- 
reth, Ky., nearly two hundred of the former pupils of the 
convent school attended from all parts of the country. Sev- 
eral of these ladies were eighty years of age, and one, Mrs. 
Queen, who travelled all the way from her home in San Fran- 


cisco, was eighty-six. 


OBITUARY 


The cable announces the death, on October 15, at his resi- 
dence in Sligo, Ireland, of the Right Rev. John Clancy, 
Bishop of Elphin. He was consecrated in 1895, and previously 
had been a professor in the Sligo Seminary, 1883-87, and at 
Maynooth, 1887-95. He was born in Riverstown, Sligo, in 
1856. Some time ago he made a brief visit to the United 
States as the guest of his Eminence Cardinal Farley. He took 
an active interest in educational and social questions, on which 
he was considered an authority. He had for years devoted one 
of his priests, at the request of the Gaelic League, to the pro- 


motion of Gaelic and of Irish industries. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Library Lists for Young People 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article in America of September 28, “Library Lists for 
Young People,” has interested me much. As an humble sug- 
gestion towards a commencement of the list of books for the 
young folks (and older ones too), I would recommend that a 
committee of intelligent “bookworms” from the numerous Catho- 
lic societies in New York obtain catalogues from the standard 
book publishers; with these as a guide and the knowledge and 
experience of the committee, I believe a very presentable list 
could be made up. From past experience I know that a pub- 
lisher’s catalogue is an excellent aid in making up a list of books 
that one may have read and desires to recall. 

Also, if you think it worth while, I could furnish you with a 
list of such books that I read and enjoyed as a boy. The com- 
mittee previously referred to would be materially assisted by 
such lists, and I would be only too pleased to obtain others from 
my friends on this little isle. 

H. HASKINS. 


Key West, Fla. 
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THE SISTERS OF ENGLAND 


ave shown much interest in the revival of 
the Ancient Art of “Pen-Painting”—a meth 
od invented many years ago by one of the 
muns in an old convent in Southerr 
France, and having the effect of the 
handsomest Embroidery. 
Outfit—Complete, each $3.50. 
WINSOR & NEWTON, LTD., 


08 Broadway, New York City 








Sacred Heart Sanitarium 


For Non-Contagious Medical Cases 


St. Mary’s Hill 


For Nervous, Mental and Drug Cases. 


Address Dr. Stack or Sister Superior, 


“a Milwaukee, for literature 
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f 4 ter Religious of the Cenacle invite 
ladies who are planning to spend 
the winter in the South, to visit their 
convent in Charleston, S. C., where 
they will find a house furnished with all 
modern conveniences, heated by hot 
water system, large rooms, garden and 
piazza. The convent is situated in a 
main street and cars pass the door to 
every part of the city. 
Daily Mass and Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 


Address: Reverend Mother Superior 
Cenacle Convent 
203 Calhoun Street CHARLESTON 
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Educating to Purity 


THOUGHTS ON SEXUAL TEACHING 
AND EDUCATION PROPOSED TO 
CLERGYMEN, PARENTS AND 
OTHER EDUCATORS 


BY 
Dr. Michael Gatterer, S. J. 
Professor of Theology at the University of Innsbruck 
AND 
Dr. Francis Krus, S. J. 
Of the Theological Faculty of the Same Institution 
Authorized Translation from the Third Ger- 


man Edition, Adapted and Supplemented 
with an Extensive Appendi 


BY 
REV. C. VAN DER DONCKT 


WITH ECCLESIASTICAL APPROBATION 





8°, 318 pages, attractively bound in cloth, 
Net. $1.25. Postage 10 cents additional. 


FREDERICK PUSTET & CO. 


Printers to the Holy Apostolic See and the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites 
52 Barclay St. Ratisbon Rome 436 Main St. 
NEW YORK GERMANY ITALY | CINCINNAT] 
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ed, ex ranged, and o thly . ance s 
RUGUST GEMUNDER # SONS 


st 23rd Street NEW YORK 





in the Adirondacks 


Ten Mires rrom Saranac Lake 


For incipient and moderately advanced cases of 
Tuberculosis. Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. 

For particulars and terms apply te Sisrzs. 
Surerior, or to H. T. Branxemaryer, M.D., Med 
feal Director, Gabriels, N. Y. 


Stained Glass Windows 


Mayer & Cn. 


uf. 


Munich, London and 
47 Barclay Street Dew York 











Memorial and other Windows 
Statues and Stations of the Cross 


Besigus and Estimates Suburitted 


Specimens of our work may be seen in 
almost every City in the United States 








AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Chartered by Board of Regents 
309 E. 86th Street, Emil Reyl, Director | 


Every member of the faculty a Soloist and experi- | 
enced teacher. Instruction in all branches of music. | 
A chance for vocally gifted pupils to acquire achurch re 
position. Grand Opera School, which gives public | 
performances. Many pupils placed. Sight singing free, 


Prospectus sent on application 
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Shoe 


“AEG. Vv. S. PAT. OFR” 





| Back to 
Foot Principles 





The Cowarp Good Sense 
Last follows the outlines of 
the primitive foot—allows 


to the ‘ with a 
snugness at the waist and heel 
that helpfully the 
areh \ shoe for 
oft 


freedomn toes 
supports 
ankle. 
the 
walking naturally 


SOLD NOWHERE ELSE 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


NEAR WARREN STREET) 
Mail Orders Filled | Send for Catalogue 


and 


all who want comfort 


BOOK BARGAINS 


Ours is the BEST Catalog of Good Library and 
Holiday books at Bargain Prices —— by any 
Establishment. Issue for 1912-13 now read 
NY AND ALL BOOKS SUPPLIED 
_ Weare the oldest and largest mail-order book house 
in the U. S., established 28 years ago. DISCOUNTS 
all the way up to80 PER CENT. If you want good 
books at bargain prices, write to-day for catalog—free 
onapplication. It includes a large number of English 
Importations at less than half the regular prices. We 
refer to any of the leading New York Publishers. «4 
THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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For advertising rates, address “MANAGER” 
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We mean a Daus Improved Tip Top 
Duplicater, with ‘ Dausco”’ Oiled 
Parchment Back negative roll 
that ideal assistant, always ready 
to quickly make 100 copies from 
pen-written and so copies from 

type-written original. Complete 
) Duplicator, cap size (prints $5 


8 3-4 x 13 inches),. costs 





but we don't want your money 
until you are satisfied so if interested, just write us to send it on 16 
days’ trial without deposi. That's fair enough, isn't it ? Then 
send to-day. 





FELIX @. DAUSDUPLICATOR CO.. Dans Bidg.,111 John St.,New Tort 
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Add to your own pleasure and profit by securing 


one of these 


Suitable for all alike 


in DISTINCTIVE BOOKS Bt 





PionéérPriests ofNorth America 


By REV. THOMAS J.CAMPBELL, 8.J. 
VOLUME I 


Among the Iroquois 


AN INTERESTING STORY OF THE MISSION- 
ARIES AMONG THE [IROQUOIS 





“For lovers of history and biography, 
of the adventurous, the heroic, and the 
Saintly, there is much to attract the at- 


tention in this volume of over 300 large, 
clearly printed pages.”—The Sacred 
Heart Revieu 





} Pages 27 Illustrations 
Price $1.60 2 ws. 
VOLUME II 


Among the Hurons 


[etts THE Heroic Story oF pE BreBeuF 
AND His ASSOCIATES 





; “Father Campbell has done well to con- 


tinue in a second volume the record set 


forth in his first, dealing with the heroic 
labors of the Catholic priests, mainly 
Jesuits, in North America in the years 


subsequent to the first settlement. . « 
That was a moving and memorable story, 
already made familiar to thousands of 
readers through Parkman, but it has been 
much amplified as to details and circum- 
stances by Father Campbell.”"—The Lit- 
erary Digest. 











480 Pages 24 /liustrations 
° By Mail 
Price $2.00 200 ove 
VOLUME III 


Among the Algonquins 


Tue Etunic Group tuHat Ficurep More 
EXTENSIVELY IN Our History THAN 








ANY OTHER INDIAN FAMILY. 
“Even to those of other persuasions, 
‘Among the Algonquins’ offers the oppor- 
tunity for serious and interesting reading, 
where solid historical worth is matched by 
charm of style and vigor of conception.”— 
N.Y. Evening Sun 
{ | 
336 Pages 22 Illustrations 


Price $2.00 »07 %:. 











LIFE AND LETTERS 


Henry Van Renssélacr 


PRIEST OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS 
By Rev. Epwarp P. Spriiane, S.J. 





SECOND EDITION—ENLARGED AND REVISED 





This new edition develops that portion 
which treats of Father Van Rensselaer’s 
public record, and gives a fuller presen- 
tation of his life in the priesthood. 
Several new chapters recite for the first 
time the incidents of his genera] work 
among the New York policemen and 
firemen. Those conditions and details 
set in clearer outline the features of his 
priestly career which were only roughly 
sketched before. Those who gave such 
cordial welcome to the earlier edition 
will derive new pleasure from the picture 
of this zealous priest in action as de- 
picted by those who had the rare priv- 
ilege of knowing him in the ministry. 


An illustrated volume of 350 pages. 


Price $1.0 


By Mail 
12c extra 





A BOOK OF HISTORICAL INTEREST 
LORETTO ‘26,21 
By ANNA C. MINOGUE 


With an Introduction by the 
Most Rev. John J. Glennon, D.D., 
Archbishop of St. Louis 
300 Pages 21 Z/llustrations 
A fascinating narrative of the accom- 
plishments of the pioneer Catholic 
women of Kentucky, and how they es- 
tablished the Lorettine Congregation, the 
first community in the United States of 
native American women, and its subse- 

quent work throughout the country. 


PRIGE $1.50 


By Mail 
15c extra 


ISAAC JOGUES 


Discoverer of Lake George 
BY T. J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


Aside from its historical value it pre- 
sents a vivid pen picture of a saintly and 
heroic missionary, with all the stirring 
setting of early pioneer days. 

55 PAGES 9 ILLUSTRATIONS 

Leatherette, 25 cents; green silk cloth, 
gilt top, deckled edge, 50 cents; edition 
de luxe, full flexible green cowhide, 
stamped with gold, gilt top, deckled 
edge, $1.00. 

By mail 10 cents extra 


——_— 


SOCTA LISM 


280 Pages 


Various articles on Socialism, which 
from time to time since 1903 have ap- 
peared in The Catholic Mind, are now 
being reprinted and published in one 
volume. The compilation will be of 
special service to those who are inter- 
ested in the great issue of the day. 
Those who are engaged in the instruc- 
tion of others wili find the volume ex- 
tremely valuable. 


PRICE 50c. 


By Mail 
10c extra 








BOUND VOLUMES 


Special Rates for Quantities on Application 





ONLY 75 CENTS 











OF AMERICA 


In ao attractive and durable 


binding 
VOLUMES 1, I, il, IV, Vv, VI 
$3.00 each 
Prepaid 
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Office efficiency and econ- 
omy are not the only bene- 
fits derived from the use of 


Slobe-Wernicke 


WOOD AND STEEL 


Office and Filing Equipment 


An office fitted throughout with 
Globe-Wernicke standardized office 
devices comes honestly by an appear- 
ance of efficiency and skilled man- 
agement which wins the respect of 
every visitor and makes the em- 
ployees take a pride in their positions 
that resolves itself into dollars for 
their employers. 

Mary large and small businesses are 
re-equipping their office to benefit by 
the many advantages of Globe-Wer- 
nicke standardized office equipment. 
Write for catalogue. 

Address Dept. AA810. 


The Globe “Wernicke Co,, 
CINCINNATI, OHiO 
isranch Stores: New York, 2% 





















382 Broad- 


way; Chicago, 231 235 So. Wabash Ave.; Washing- 
ton, 1218 1220 F St., N. W.; Boston, o1-03 Federal 
St.; Philadelphia, 1012-1014 Chestnut St.; Cincinnati, 


128-134 Fourth Ave., E, 
































The Only True American School System 


Rev. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 
—>— 
PAMPHLET 24 PAGES 
—>— 

5 Cents per Copy. $2.50 per Hundrea 


THE AMERICA PRES 


66 
ARROW CAN” 
Trade-Mark Registered U. S. Patent O fhee 
For ASHES and GARBAG) 
Made in Six Sizes 
Has no rivets to pull ow 
linked hoops to pull off, @ 
thin bottom to rust owt. 
Reinforced—Galvanized 


For full particulars and prices write & 


The Arrow Can Co. 


112 John Street, New York 
PRESSED METAL SPECIALTIES 


59 East 83d St. 
NEW YORK 
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SANITARY FLOOR BROOM 


EXTRA LONG ELASTIC » STOCK 







Drawn eith Rust Peoof Wire Peenvess\\ Hair Broom 
Proof ‘olts. 
4.00 $16.00 $18.00 


Kats will sot come out. 

PS ct | it | iis: he 
Prices -Per Doz. Net G SS 
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Wilson's 
Rolling Partitions 


A marvelous convenience and most ef- 
fective method for Gvidieg large rooms in 
Churches and School Buildings into small 


rooms, and vice versa; made from various 


kinds of wood; sound proof and air tight; 
easily operated and lasting. Made also with 
Blackboard surface. Fitted to new and old 
buildings. Used in over 25,000 Churches 
and Public Buildings. 


Write for Partition Catalogue A. 

JAS. G. WILSON MFG. ca. 
Roiling at Side 365 W. 29th Street New York 

Also Venetian Blinds, Wood Block Floors, and Rolling Stee! Shutters 
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Is universally recognized as the Standard 
by which all others are judged. 


FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 
(Sth Ave. & 23d St.) 


161 BROADWAY. 


452 FIFTH AVE. 
(Singer Building) . 


(Cer. 40th St.) 

















PILGRIMAGE 


ROME, HOLY LAND AND LOURDES 
AND TOUR OF EUROPE 


ew york JAN. 30, 1913 








NEW YORK 


By Cunard S.S.“CARONIA” (20,000 Tons) spending HOLY WEEK IN JERUSALEM 
Accompanied by SPIRITUAL DIRECTOR. Audience with HOLY FATHER 


Send for illustrated booklet, giving full details, testimonials, etc. 


McGRANE’S CATHOLIC TOURS, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York. 




















REFRIGERATOR 
SATISFACTION 


. For either the smallest or the largest users of re- 
= frigerators the McCray always gives the right kind 

of service and satisfaction. Every particle of food 
‘| taken from the McCray comesout cold, fresh, un- 
' | tainted and really better than when you put it in. 


McCRAY 
REFRIGERATORS 


embody all the up-to-date ideas in scientific refrigeration. The McCray patented con- 
struction means that there is no stagnant air, but a clear, cold current circulating through- 
out the food chambers all the time. All odors carried off in the melting ice. Easy to 
clean. Sanitary linings of Opal glass, enamel, porcelain or odorless white wood—no 
zinc. All McCrays can be arranged to ice from the outside, avoiding the inconvience and 
muss of the iceman tramping through the kitchen. 

A big list of Catholic institutions use built-in McCrays and find them the greatest con- 
venience and comfort besides big savers of ice. No matter whether you are just build- 
ing, or have built, send us a floor plan with dimensions and we will design a refrigerator 
to suit your needs, furnishing blue prints without cost. 


Write for catalog No. 49 to-day 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
554 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. New York Branch, 231 West 42d Street 
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Am Direct Importer of 
VINUM EX VITE 


Altar Wine 


Mr. Joseph C. Butler, who imported Vinum 
ex Vite Altar Wine, died on September 23d, 


1910, his heirs settling up his estate. I pur- 
chased his interest and trademarks in the 
wine business This wine was imported in 


cases containing 20-litre bottles and in barrels 
containing 21 gallons, bearing the producer’s 
certificate that the wine was made according 
to the rules of the Holy Congregation of 
Rites I am making arrangements with the 
producer to ship me the wine in the same 
shane as Mr. Butler received it. All orders 
for this wine will be promptly, - Price 
will be the same as heretofore, $12.50 per 
case and $1.80 per gallon, for the present. 
The certificate from the Vicar-General of 
Tarragone will be on the file in my office. 


Depot for 
GUILLON 8-DAY TAPERS 
and 


PERFUMED CHARCOAL 


L. J. CALLANAN 


41 and 43 Vesey Street, New York 


Telephone No. 8585-8586 Cortlandt 

















CATHOLIC MIND PAMPHLET 
Removal of Parish Priests 


Translation of the Decree of the Sacred 
Consistorial Congregation of Aug. 20, 1910 


$4.00 per hundred. 5c each 
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OUR PRODUCTS 
COST NO MORE 
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OVER BARS THAN THECHEAP 
ONES MADE FROM GLUCOSE, 
SACCHARIN AND 
ANILINE DYES 


Get Your Money’s Worth 


"TH EZ 


Catholic Mind 


A periodical published on the eighth and twenty-second of the month. 

Each number contains an article of permanent value, entire or in 
part, on some question of the day, given in popular style. 

These articles are taken from the best sources, and the rule of selec- 
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